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LITERATUBE. 
GRAINS OF GOLD. 


Far away there glide along _ 
Streams with ceaseless murmuring song, 
Glistening, as ocean-ward they run, 
Their golden net-work in the sun. 
For, from secret caves of earth, 

In the mountains of their birth 
Golden sand they bear away : 

And I dreamed the other day 

That each atom was endowed 

With a voice distinct and loud, 
That they sang as on they roll’d 
Of the future fate of Gold. 





Thus sang one : “I shall be seen 

In the crown of some great queen, 

And shall sometimes condescend 

To the shouting crowd to bend. 

Yet the circlet’s leaden weight, 

In the midst of pomp and state, 

Shall, with an incessant pain, 

Press upon the wearer’s brain. 

Prisoned in its golden cage, 

The brow shall furrowed seem with age. 


Sang another : “ I shall gleam 

In a bracelet’s dazzling beam ; 

And its form shall be a spray, 

Roses set with rubies gay ; 

And the bracelet’s golden twist 

Shall encircle beauty’s wrist, 

While beneath, her pulse shall measure 
Seconds of a live of pleasure.” 


Sang another : ‘‘I shall shine 
In a slender golden twine ; 

And a woman, thin and spare, 
Shall embroider flowers fair 

In a costly robe of state. 

Yet that woman, desolate, 

Has not seen a blossom wild 
Since she was a prattling child ; 
But, with little pay or praise, 
She has measured out the days 
Of her life, so cheaply sold, 
With the slender threads of gold.” 
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Sang another : I shall aid— 

In the pummel of a blade, 

Wielded by some valiant knight— 
To win the well-contested fight ; 
Nor rest until the weapon’s hilt 
Blushes with blood of foeman spilt.” 


Sang another : “ In the case 

Of a watch shall be my place, 

And its voice shall whisper low 

Of the minutes as they go. 
In the goby | sheriff's hand 

Scanning the hour with moisten’d eye 
I shall time his loud command : 

‘ Bring the felon forth’—to die! 
For the culprit’s time is told 
By the sheriff’s watch of gold.” 


Sang another : “TI shall shine 

In the wedding-ring ; the sign 

That shall bind two hearts together, 
To be fondly linked for ever.’ 

Sang another : “ I shall rest 

On an aching human breast 

In a locket ; and, below, 

A single silky auburn tress, 

Shall the life-tide ebb and flow, 

Of a heart dead to happiness.” 


Sang another : “ They will mould 
Me into a coin of gold. 

Bartered oft for happiness, 
Bartered oft for deep distress, 
Buying joy and buying grief. 
Surely money is the chief 

Of the uses manifold 

That mankind can make of gold.”’ 


Sang the last one : “ 
In the hands of wiahio’ oa 

I shall rouse the world to wonder 
Keen as lightning, loud as thunder, 
If the sword can win and kee 

’Tis the pen can rouse from sleep 
Dormant spirits of a nation 

To freedom and emancipation. 


“ Emblem of pomp, of pledges broken : 
Trinket, sword, or marriage token, 
Ye are metal vainly spent 

Beside the pen omnipotent !”’ 


—_—_——— 
JUG OGIE. 


About the year 1690, when Ireland was in a state of great disorder, 
and no laws were really regarded, numerous factious bodies were formed 
in every part of the country to claim old rights, and take possession of 
estates under legal pretences. 

My uncle and aunt or rather my aunt and uncle (for she was said to be 
far the most effective of the two) at one time suffered the enemy (who 
were of the faction of the O’Cahils, and who claimed my uncle’s property, 
which they said Queen Elizabeth had turned them out of) to approach the 
gate in the night-time. There were neither ontworks’nor wet fosse ; the 

ta, therefore, counting upon victory, brought fire to consume the 





gate, and so gain admittance. My aunt, aware of their designs, drew all 
her warders to one spot, large heaps of great stones being ready to their 
hands at the top cf the castle. 

When the O’Cahils had got close to the gate, and were directly under 
the loop-hole, on a sudden, streams of boiling water, heated in the castle 
coppers came showering down upon the heads of the crowd below : this 
extinguished their fire, and cruelly scalded many of the besiegers. 

The scene may be conceived which was presented by a multitude of 
scalded wretches, on a dark night, under the power and within the reach 
of all offensive missiles. They attempted to fly; but while one part of 
the warders hurled volleys of weighty stones beyond them, to deter them 
from retreating, another party dropped stones more ponderous still on 
the heads of those who, for protection, crouched close under the castle- 
walls: the lady of the castle herself, meantime, and all her maids, assist- 
ing the chief body of the warders in pelting the Jacobites with every kind 
of destructive missile, till all seemed pretty still ; and whenever a groan 
was heard, a volley quickly ended the troubles of the sufferer. 

The old traditionists of the country often told me, that at daybreak 
there was lying above one hundred of the assailants under the castle- 
walls—some scalded, some battered to pieces, and many lamed so as to 
have no power of moving off: but my good aunt kindly ordered them 
all to be put out of their misery, as fast as ropes and a long gallows, 
erected for their sakes, could perform that piece of humanity. 

After the victory, the warders had a feast on the castle-top, whereat 
each of them recounted his own feats. Squire Fitzgerald, who was a 
quiet and easy man, and hated fighting, and who had told my aunt at the 
beginning, that they would surely kill him, having seated himself all 
night peaceably under the parapets, was quite delighted when the fray 
was over. He had walked out into his garden outside the wall to take 
some tranquil air, when an ambuscade of the hostile survivors surrounded 
and carried him off. In vain his warders sallied—the squire was gone 
past all redemption! 

It was supposed he had paid his debts to nature—if any he owed— 
when, next day, a large body of the O’Cahil faction appeared near the 
castle. Their force was too great to be attacked by the warders, who 
durst not sally ; and the former assault had been too calamitous to the 
O’Cahils to warrant them in attempting another. Both were therefore 
standing, at bay, when, to the great joy of the garrison, Squire Fitz- 
gerald was produced, and one of the assailants with a white cloth on a 
pike, advanced to parley. 

The lady attended his proposals, which were very laconic. “I’m a 
truce, lady! Look here,” showing the terrified squire, ‘“‘ we have your 
husband in hault—yee’s have yeer castle, sure enough. Now we’ll change, 
if you please: we'll render the squire and you’)l render the keep ; and if 

ees won’t do that same, the squire will be throitled before your two eyes 
in half an hour.’ 

“Flag of truce!’ said the heroine, with due dignity and without hesi- 
tation ; ‘“‘ mark the words of Elizabeth Fitzgerald, of Moret castle: they 
may serve for your own wife upon some future occasion. Flag of truce ; 
I won’t render my keep, and I’}] tell you why—Elizabeth Fitzgerald may 
get another husband, but Elizabeth Fitzgerald may never get another 
castle: so I’ll keep what I have, and if you can’t get off faster than your 
legs can readily carry you, my warders will try which is hardest, your 
skull or a stone bullet.’”’ 

The O’Cahills kept their word, and old Squire Stephen Fitzgerald, in 
a short time, was seen dangling and performing various evolutions in the 
air, to the great amusement of the Jacobites, the mortification of the 
warders, and chagrin (which however was not without mixture of consola- 
tion) of my great-aunt, Elizabeth. 

‘This magnanimous lady, after Squire Stephen has been duly cut down, 
waked and deposited in a n-ighbouring garden, conceived that she might 
enjoy her castle with tranquillity ; but, to guard against every chance, 
she replenished her stony magazine; had a wide trench dug before the 
gate of the castle ; and pit-falls, covered with green soda, having sharp 
stakes driven within, scattered round it on every side—the 
through these being only known to the faiihful warders. She contrived, be- 
sides, a species of defence that I have not seen mentioned in the Peccata 
Hibernia, or any of the murderous annals of Ireland : it consisted of a heavy 
beam of wood, well loaded with iron ai the bottom, and suspended by a 
pulley and cord at the top of the castle, and which, on any future assault. 
she could let down through the projecting hole over the entrance ; alter- 
nately, with the aid of a few strong warders above, raising and letting it 
drop smash among the enemy who attempted to gain admittance below, 
thereby pounding them as if with a pestle and mortar, without the power 
of resistance on their part. 

The castle vaults were well victualled, and at all events could safely 
defy any attacks of hunger ; and as the enemy had none of those despotic 
engines called cannon, my aunt’s garrisun were in all points in tolerable 
security. Indeed, fortunately for Elizabeth, there was not a single piece 
of ordnance in the country. except those few which were mounted in the 
fort of Dunnally, or travelled with the king’s army : and, to speak truth, 
fire-arms then would have been of little use, since there was not sufficient 
gunpowder among the people to hold an hour’s hard fighting. 

ith these, and some interior defence, Elizabeth imagined herself well- 
armed against all marauders, and quietly awaited a change of times and 
a period of general security. 

Close to the castle there was, and I believe still remains, a dribbling 
stream of water, in which there is a large stone with a deep indenture on 
the top. It was always full of limpid water, and called St. Bridget’s 
well, that holy woman having been accustomed daily to kneel in prayer 
on one knee till she wore a hole in the top of the granite by the cap of 
her pious joint. 

To this well, old Jug Ogie, the oldest piece of farniture in Moret castle 
(she was an hereditary cook), daily went for the purpose of drawing the 
most sacred crystal she could, wherewith to boil her mistress’s dinner ; 
and also, as the well was naturally consecrated, it saved the priest a quan- 
tity of trouble in preparing holy water for the use of the warders. 

On one of these sallies of old Jug, some fellows (who, as it afterwards 
appeared, had with a very deep design lain in ambush) seized and were 
carrying her off, when they were perceived by one of the watchmen from 
the tower, who instantly gave an alarm, and some warders sallied after 
them. Jug was rescued, and the enemy fled through the swamps ; but 
not before one of them had his head divided into two equal parts by the 
hatchet of Keeran , who was always at the head of the warders, and 
the life and soul of the whole garrison. 

The dead man turned out to be a son of Andrew M‘Mahon, a faction- 
man of Reuben ; but nobody could then guess the motive for endeavour- 
ing to carry off old Jug. owever, that matter soon became developed. 

Elizabeth was accounted to be very rich, the cleverest woman of her 
day, and she bad a large demesne into the bargain : and finding the sweets 
of independence, she refused matrimonial offers from many quarters ; but 
as her castle was, for those days, a durably safe residence, such as the 
auctioneers of the present time would denominate a genuine, undeniable 
mansion, the country squires determined she shou/d marry one of them, 
since marry willingly she would not—but they nearly fell to loggerheads 
who rhould run away with her. Almost every one of them had previously 
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awe of the lady to do it personally ; and at length, teased by their im- 
portunities, she gave notice of her intention to hang the next flag of truce 
who brought any such impudent proposals. 

Upon this information, they finally agreed to decide by lot who should 
be the hero to surprise and carry off Elizabeth, which was considered @ 
matter of danger on account of the warders, who would receive no other 
commandant. 

Elizabeth got wind of their design and place of meeting, which was to 
be in the old castle of Reuben, near Athy. Eleven cr twelve of the 
squires privately attended at the appointed hour, and it was determined 
that whoever should be the lucky winner, was to receive the aid and as- 
sistance of the others ir bearing away the prize, and gaining her hand. 
To this effect, a league offensive and defensive was entered between them 
—one part of which went to destroy Elizabeth’s warders, root and branch ; 
and, to forward their object, it was desirable, if possible, to procure some 
inmate of the castle, who, by fair or foul means would inform them of the 
best mode of entry ; this caused the attempt to carry off old Jug Ogie. 

However, they were not long in want of a spy: for Elizabeth, 
of their plan from the gassoon of Reuben (a nephew of Jug’s) determi 
to take advantage of it. ‘* My lady,” said Jug Ogie, “ pretend to turn 
me adrift in a dark night, and give out that my gassoon was found 
robbing you—they’!l soon get wind of it, and I’ll be the very person the 
squires want, and then you’ll hear all.” 

The matter was agreed on, and old Jug Ogie and the gassoon were 
turned out, as thieves, to the great surprise of the warders and the coun- 
try. But Jug was found and hired as she expected ; and soon comforta- 
bly seated in the kitchen at Castle Reuben, with the gassoon, whom she 
took in as a kitchen-boy. She gave her tongue its full fling, told a hun- 
dred stories about her “ devil of a mistress,” and undertook to inform the 
squires of the best way to get to her apartment. ? 

Elizabeth was now sure to learn everything so soon as determined on. 
The faction had arranged all matters for the capture: the night of its 
execution approached: the old cook prepared a good supper for the 
quality, the squires arrived, and the gassoon had to run — three miles 
to give the lady the intelligence. Twelve cavaliers attended, each ac- 
companied by one of the ablest of his faction, for they were all afraid of 
each other whenever the wine should rise upward. 

The lots, being formed of straw of different lengths, were held by the 
host, who was disinterested, and the person of Elizabeth, her fortune, and 
Moret castle, fell to the lot of Cromarty O’Moore, one of the Cremorgan 


squires, and to tradition, as able-bodied, stout a man as any in 
the whole country. rest all swore to assist him till death; and one 
in the time appointed for the of Elizabeth and 


me caution ‘the meantime they began to evjoy the good supper of 
ug Ogie. 

Castle Reuben had been one of the strongest places in the county, situ- 
ated in the midst of a swamp, which rendered it nearly inaccessible. It 
had belonged to a natural son of one of the Geraldines, who had his throat 
cut by a gamekeeper of his own ; and nobody choosiug to interfere with 
the sportsman, he remained peaceably in possession of the castle, and now 
accommodated the squires with it during their plot against Elizabeth. 

That heroic dame, on her part, was not inactive ; she informed her 
warders of the scheme to force a new master on her and them ; and many 
around oath she swore (with corresponding gesticulations, the descrip- 
tion of whivh would not be over-agreeable to modern readers) that she 
never would grant her favours to man, but preserve her castle and her 
chastity to the last extremity. ° 

The warders took fire at the attempt of the squires. They always de- 
tested the defensive system ; and probably to that hatred may be attri- 
buted a few of the robberies, burglaries, and burnings, which in those 
times were little more than occasional pastimes. 

“ Arrah! lady,” said Keeran Karry, “how many rogues ’ill there be at 
Reuben, as you larn, to-night piapeab wv 
. * I hear only four-and-twenty,” said Elizabeth, “besides the M‘Ma- 

ons. 

“ Right a’nuff,” said Keeran, “the fish in the Barrow must want food 
this hard weather ; aud I can’t see why the rump of a rapparee may not 
make as nice a tit-bit for them as anything else.” 

All then began to speak together, and join most heartily in the medi- 
tated attack. 

“ Arrah! ran for the priest,” says Ned Regan, “ may be you’d like a 
touch of his reverence’s office first, for fear there might be any sin in it.’? 

“T thought you’d like him with your brandy, warders,” said Elizabeth, 
with dignity ; “I have him below: he’s praying a little, and will be 
directly. The whole plan is ready for you, and Jug Ogie has the si 
Here, Keeran,” giving him a green riband, with a daub of old Squire 
Fitzgerald, who was hanged, dangling to the riband, “if you the 
warders do not bring me their captain’s ear, you have neither the courage 
of a weasel, nor—nor” (striking her breast hard with her able hand) “even 
the revenge of a woman in you.” 

“ Arrah, be asy, my lady!’’ said Keeran, “ be asy! by my sowl, we’ll 
bring you four-and-twenty pair, if your ladyship have any longing for the 
ears of such villains.” 

“Now, warders,’’ said Elizabeth, who was too cautious to leave her 
castle totally unguarded, “as we are going to be just, let us be also gene- 
rous; there’s only twenty-four of them, besides the M‘Mahons will be 
there. Now it would be an eternal disgrace to Moret, if we want to over- 
power them by numbers : twenty-four chosen warders, Father Murphy, 
and the corporal, the gassoon and the piper, are all that shall leave the 
castle to-night; and if Castle Reuben is let to stand till daybreak to- 
morrow, I hope, none of you will come back to me again.” 

The priest now made his appearance ; he certainly seemed rather as if 
he had not been idle below 2 the colloquy on the leads; and the 
deep impressions upon the bottle which he held in bis hand, gave grounds 
to — that he had been very busy and very earnest in his devotions. 
‘My flock!” said Father Murphy, rather lispingly. 

“ Arrah !” said Keeran Karry, “ we’re not sheep to-night : never mind 
your flocks just now, father! give us a couple of glasses apiece !—time 
enough for mutton-making.”’ 

“ You are right, my chickens!” bellowed forth Father Murphy, throw- 
ing his old black surtout over his shoulder, leaving the empty sleeves 
dangling at full liberty, and putting a knife and fork in his pocket for 
ulterior operations: “I forgive every mother’s babe of you everything 
you choose to do till sunrise: but if you commit any sin after that time, 
as big even as the blacks of my nele, I can’t take charge ef yeer sowl, 
without a chance of disappointing you.” 

All was now in a bustle :—the brandy circulated merrily, and each 

warder had in his own mind made mince-meat of three or tour of the Reu- 
ben faction, whose ears they fancied already in their kets. The priest 

marked down the “ De profundis” in the leaves of his double manual, to 

have it ready for the als :—every man took his skeen in his belt—had 

a thick club, with a strong spike at the end of it, slung with a stout lea- 

ther thong to his wrist ; and under his coat, a sharp broad hatchet. with a 

black blade and a croeked handle. And thus, in silence, the twenty-five 

Moret warders set out with their priest, the piper, and the gassoon with a 

copper-pot slung over his shoulders, and a piece of poker in his hand, on 





put the question to her by flag of truce, as they all stood in too much 


their expedition to the castle of Reuben. 
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Before twelve o’clock, the warders, the priest, Keeran Karry, and the 
castle-piper, had arrived in the utmost silence and secrecy. In that sort 
of large inhabited castle, the principal entrance was through the farm- 
yard, which was, indeed generally the only assailable quarter. In the 

resent instance, the gate was half open. and the house lights appeared to 
Sooo been collected in the rear, as was judged from their reflection in the 
water of the Barrow, which ran close under the windows. A noise was 
heard, bat not of drunkenness; it was a sound as if for preparation for 
battle. Now and then a clash of steel, as if persons were practising at the 
sword or skeen for the offensive, was going forward in the hall; anda 
loud laugh was occasionally heard. The warders foresaw it would not be 
#0 easy a business as they had contemplated, and almost regretted that 
they had not brought a less chivalrous numerical force. 

It was concerted that ten men should creep upon their hands and feet 
to the front entrance, and wait there until, by some accident, it might be 
sufficiently open for the ferocious rash which was to surprise their op- 
ponents. 

But Keeran, always discreet, had some forethought that more than 
usual caution would be requisite. He had counted on dangers which the 
others had never dreamed of, and his prudence, in all probability, saved 
the lives of many of the warders. He preceded his men, crawling nearly 
on his breast ; he had suspected that a dog overheard them, and a bark 
soon confirmed the truth of that suspicion, and announced the possibility 
of discovery. Keeran, however, was prepared for this circumstance ; he 
had filled his pockets with pieces of bacon, impregnated with a concen- 
trated preparation of nux vomica, then, and at a much later period, well 
known to the clergy and spirituals, I can not tell for what purpose, nor 
shall I here inquire. Its effect on dogs was instantaneous ; and the sa- 
vory bacon having rendered them quite greedy to devour it, it had now 
an immediate effect on two great mastiffs and a wolf-dog who roamed 
about the yard at night. On taking each a portion, they quickly re- 
signed their share of the contest without further noise. 

eeran advanced crawling to the door ; he found it fast, but having 
listened, he soon had reason to conjecture that the inmates were too well- 
armed and numerous to make the result of the battle at all certain. He 
erept back to the hedge, and having informed the warders of the situa- 
tion in which they were placed, they one and all swore they would enter 
or die. The priest had lain himself down under a bay-stack in the outer 
hay-yard, the piper had retired nobody knew where, nor in fact did 
anybody care much about him, as he was but a very indifferent chanter. 
eeran now desired the warders to handle their hatchets, and be pre- 
for an attack so soon as they should see the front door open and 
three strokes on the copper kettle. The gassoon had left that ma- 
chine on a spot which he had described near the gate, and Keeran re- 
quested that, in case of any fire, they should not mind it till the kettle 
sounded. He then crawled away, and they saw no more of him. 

The moments were precious, and seemed to advance too fast. At one 
o’clock a body armed possibly better than themselves, and probably more 
numerous, would surely issue from the castle on their road to Moret, well 
cs pa for combat. The result in such a case might be very precarious. 

he warders by no means felt pleased with their situation ; and the ab- 
sence of their leader, priest, and piper, gave no additional idea of con- 
quest or security. In this state of things near half an hour had elapsed, 
when of a sudden they perceived, on the side of the hay-yard towards 
their own position, a small blaze of fire issue from the corn-stalk—in a 
moment another, and another! The conflagration was most impetuous ; 
it appeared to be devouring everything, but as yet was not perceived by 
the inmates at the rear of the house. At length volumes of flame illumi- 
nated by reflection the waters of the river under the back windows. The 
warders now expecting the sally rubbed their hands well with bees’ wax, 

tightly their hatchets, yet moved not: breathless. with a 
ferocious anxiety, they awaited the event in almost maddening suspense. 
A loud noise now issued from the interior of the house : the fire was per- 
ceived by the garrison—still it might be accidental—the front door was 
thrown open, and near thirty of the inmates poured out, some fully, others 
not fully armed. They ed into the hay-yard—some cried out it was 
“ treachery !’’ while others vociferated “accident! accident!” All was 
confusion, and many a stout head afterwards paid for its incredulity. 

At that moment the copper kettle was beaten rapidly and with force: a 
nae sound issued’ from the house—the n hesitated, but hesi- 
tation was quickly banished ; for on the first blow of the kettle the war- 
ders, in a compact body, with hideous yells, rushed on the astonished 
rey who had no conception who their enemies could be. Every 

het found its victim ; limbs, features, hands, were chopped off without 
mercy—death or dismemberment followed nearly every blow of that bru- 
tal weapon, while the broad sharp skeens soon searched the bodies of the 
wounded, and almost half the garrison were annihilated before they were 
aware of the foe by whom they had been surprised. The survivors, how- 
ever, soon learned the cause (perhaps merited) of their comrades’ slaugh- 
ter. The warcry of ‘A Gerald! a Gerald! a Gerald !’’—+which now ac- 
companied every crash of the murderous hatchet, or every plunge of the 
broad-bladed skeen, informed them who they were fighting with ; fifteen 
or sixteen still remained unwounded of the garrison—their case was des- 
rate. Keeran Karry now headed his warders. The gassoon rapidly 
and fiercely struck the copper, in unison with the sound of the fatal wea- 
pons, while the old and decrepit Jug Ogie, within the castle, repeated the 
same sound, thereby leading the garrison to believe to retreat inside the 
walls would only be to encounter a fresh enemy. 

The affair, however, was far from being finished ; the survivors rapidly 
retired, and got in a body to the position first occupied by Keeran’s war- 
ders. They were desperate, they knew they must die, and determined 
not to go alone to the other regions. The flames still raged with irre- 
sistible fury in the hay-yard. It was Keeran who had set fire to the corn 
and hay, which materials produced an almost supernatural height of 
blaze and impetuosity of conflagration. The survivors of the garrison 
were at once fied, and concealed from view, by a high holly hedge, 
and awaited their turn to become assailants; it soon arrived. From the 
amidst of burning ricks in the hay-yard a shrill and piercing cry was beard 
to issue, of “ Ough, murther—murther ! the devil—the devil! cugh Holy 
Virgin, save me! if there is any marcy, save me!’’ The voice was at 
once recognised "7 the warriors of Moret, as that of their priest Ned 
Murphy, who had fallen asleep under a hay-stack, and never awakened 
-till the flames had seized upon his cloak. Bewildered, he knew not how 
to escape, being met, wherever he ran, by crackling masses. He 
and cursed to the full extent of his voice: and gave himself up for lost, 
though fortunately, as the materials of his habit did not associate with 
flame, he was not dangerously burned, although he suffered somewhat in 
his legs. No sooner did they perceive his situation, than the warders, 
each man forgetting himself, rushed to save their“ clergy,’”’ on whom they 
conceived their own salvation entirely to depend. They now imagined 
that the fight was ended, and prepared to enjoy themselves by the plunder 
of Castle Reuben. 

This was the moment for the defeated garrison ; with a loud yell of 
“* A Moore, a Moore! a Moore!’’ they fell in their turn upon the en- 
tangled warders in the hay-yard, five ot whom had been wounded, and one 

killed in the first fray, while many had subsequently thrown down their 
hatchets to receive their pastor, and had only their spikes and skeens 
wherewith to defend themselves. The battle now became more serious, 
because more doubtful, than at its commencement. Several of the war- 
ders were wounded, and four more lay dead at the entrance to the hay- 
yard ; their spirit was dashed, and their adversaries laid on with the fury 
pa ey Keeran had received two sword-thrusts though his 

er and could fight no more ; but he could do better, he could com- 

mand. He called to the warders to retreat and take possession of the 
castle, which was now untenanted ; this step saved them ; they retired 
hither with all possible rapidity, pursued by the former garrison of the 
place, who however were not able to enter with them, but killed another 
man before the doors were fast closed. Keeran directed the thick planks 
and oe to be torn up, thereby leaving the hall open to the cellar 
beneath, as had been done at Moret. The enemy were at bay at the door, 
and could not advance, but, on the other hand, many of the warders hay- 
ing, as we before stated, flung away their hatchets, were ill-armed. The 
moment was critical : Keeran, however, was never at a loss for some ex- 
pedient ; he counted his men ; five had been killed in the hay-yard, and 
one just outside the walls; several others were wounded, among whom 
was the piper, who had been asleep. Keeran told the warders that he 
feared the sun might rise on their destruction, if something were not im- 
mediately done. “ Aré there,” said he, “five among ye, who are willing 
to swap your lives for the victory?” Every man cried out for himself — 
and “ I!—I!—1!”—echoed through the hall. “Well!” said Keeran, who 
without delay directed five men and the gassoon with the copper kettle, 
te steal out at the back of the castle, creep through the hed and get 
round directly into the rear of the foe before they attacked ; having suc- 
ceeded in which, mney were immediately to advance beating the vessel 
strongly. “They will suppose,” said the warlike Keeran, “ that it is a 
reinforcement, and we shall then return the sound from within, If they 
delieve it to be a reinforcement, they will submit to mercy ; if not, we’ll 
attack them front and rear, and as our numbers are pretty equal, very 
few of us on either side will tell the story to our childer! but we'll have 
as good a chance as them villaina” 





This scheme was carried into immediate execution, and completely suc- 
ceeded. The enemy, who were now grouped outside the door, hearing 
the kettle in the rear, su that they should be at once attacked by a 
sally and from behind. Thinking that they had now only to choose 
tween death and submission, the mercy which was offered, they accepted ; 
and peep-o’day being arrived, the paeene a to throw their arms 
into the well—to swear before the priest that they never would disturb, 
or aid in disturbing, Lady Elizabeth, or the castle of Moret—that no man 
on either side, should be called upon by law for his fighting that night ; 
and finally, that the person who had succeeded in drawing the lot for 
Elizabeth, should deliver up the lock of his hair that grew next his ear to 
testify his submission ; this latter clause, however, was stipulated need- 
lessly, as Cromarty O’Moore was discovered in the farm-yard, with nearly 
all his face cut off, and several skeen wounds in his arms and body. Early 
in the morning, the dead were buried without noise or disturbance, and 
both parties breakfasted together in t cordiality and good humour : 
those who fell were mostly tenants of the squires. The priest, having had 
his burnt legs and arm dressed with chewed herbs by Jug Ogie, said a 
full mass, and gave all parties double absolution, as the affair was com- 
pleted by the rising of the sun. The yard was cleared of blood and havoc ; 
the warders and garrison parted in perfect friendship ; and the former re- 
turned to the castle, bringing back Jug Ogie to her impatient mistress. 
Of the warders, thirteen returned safe; six remained behind badly 
wounded, and six were dead. Keeran’s wounds were severe, but they 
soon healed ; and Elizabeth afterwards resided at Moret to a very late 

riod in the reign of George I. Reuben soon changed its occupant, 
M-Mabon, who was hanged for the murder of his master : and that part of 
the country has since become one of the most civilized of the whole pro- 
vince. 

I have given the foregoing little history in full, inasmuch as it is but 
little known, is strictly matter of fact, and exhibits a curious picture of 
the state of Irish society and manners in or about the year 1690.— Sir 
Jenah Barrington. 





THE EMBROIDERED GLOVES. 


In that beautiful suburb of the city of Bath called Bathwick, there is a 
stately and curious old building, over the facade of which the word 
“ Villa” is carved in the stone. It is situated some distance from the streets, 
and stands in the midst of a verdant wilderness of patchy gardens and 
high hedges of quickset, hawthorn, and alder. On the western side of it 
the Avon flows, and the narrow green lanes which twist and twine round 
it, form a labyrinth as if it were intended for the centre of a “ puz- 
zie.” 

In the latter ny of the last century, this was a favourite ge of pub- 
lic resort for the inhabitants and visitants of the city. The glory of 
Bath was then at its height. For a long series of years, successive kings and 
queens had come to drink the health-restoring waters of her mineral 
springs ; the world of fashion flocked thither for a portion of each year; 
and the notabilities of politics and letters rendered the place illustrious by 
making it their chosen scene of recreation. The last century hardly pro- 
duced a single English memoir, or yielded materials of biography to be 

roduced in this, in which the city of Bath, its fashionable company, its 
imperious rules of etiquette, its hot waters, its floating sayings and bon- 
mots, its palatial streets and crescents, its hills and vales—do not make a 
pretty considerable figure. The Bathwick Villa was then the centre of a 
charming pleasure ground—the Gardens, as it was called—set out with 
pavilions, fountains, and statues, in that prime and classic style which 
characterised first-rate places of entertainment at the period ; and here, 
during the summer months, the votaries of fashion and pleasure were wont 
to congregate for society and enjoyment. The fine old house is now little 
better than a ruin; but you may trace in its curiously-ornamental con- 
struction, in its ground-floor of tesselated marble, in its wide and hand- 
some staircases, some reminiscences of its olden grandeur. Time plays 
queer tricks with the fine places of the world. The Villa is now divided 
and subdivided, and is inhabited by a number of poor families ; and the 
Gardens are cut upinto the batch of lanes and allotments spoken of above. 
It is not surprising that many a story and snatch of romance should be 
current in connection with a place which, for a long series of years, was 
the constant resort of fashion, in whose train the idle, the dissipated, and 
the gay, always move. The greater portion of these are idle tales, well 
enough to hear when = are on the spot, but hardly worth remembering 
or repeating. The following, however, will perhaps be deemed sufficiently 
singular to warrant its being written down. 

A grand gala was announced to take place at the Villa Gardens on the 
10th of July 1786, on which occasion several then famous Italian musicians 
were to perform under the leadership of the celebrated Rauzzini, of whom 
Christopher Antsey, Horace Walpole, and Fanny Burney have made fre- 
= mention ; after which, there were to be fireworks and a fancy-ball. 

he weather was delightful, the entertainment was one of t attraction, 
the prestige of the Villa Gardens was at its height, and in consequence, 
an unusually large and brilliant company flocked to the place. The house 
and grounds were illuminated with great taste : myriads of many-colour- 
ed lamps were festooned from tree to tree ; the trim-gravelled walks, the 
pavilions, alcoves, fountains, and statues, were bathed in a fairy light ; 
and the beaux, belles, dons, and duennas of Bath clustered and rustled 
over the glittering scene like the happy people of an enchanted land. 
Among the people of mark in the city at this time were Sir John Far- 
quharson and his daughter, and a young gentleman of the name of Blan- 
nin, a descendant of an ancient Welsh family. Miss Farquharson was in 
her twenty-first year, and was gifted with personal attractions of so re- 
markable a character, as to gain her precedence, amongst the gay connois- 
eurs of such endowments, before all the young beauties who then shed 
lustre over the Bath entertainments. Sir John, in consequence of the im- 
providence of sundry generations of grandfathers, was by no means 
wealthy, but was in the enjoyment of sufficient means to enable him to 
move in fashionable society, and to gather friends around him by a judi- 
ciously conducted system of quiet and refined hospitality ; and the consid- 
eration which such a mode of life secured for him was, as may be imagined 
deepened and vivified by his close relationship to a young lady of almost 
peerless beauty, who imparted a degree of splendour to his household, and 
attracted interest and attention to all his movements. “Sir John Farq’- 
son and the divine Clara!” was the toast d’amour of all the gallants of 
the day. Stephen Gerard Blannin, the young gentleman of good family 
mentioaed above, had been for some months the recognised and accepted 
suitor of Miss Farquharson. He was in his twenty-third year, of very 
elegant and pre ing appearance—was impulsive, passionate, and 
restless as even Welsh blood could make him ; and in his manner of dress 
and mode of life, affected a style of his own which gained him distinction 
amongst his fellow-beaux, and rendered him in a measure an object of 
public attention. 

Sir John, his daughter, and Mr. Blannin, were among the fashionables 
who attended the gala of the 10th of July, and, as usual, were courted, 
quizzed, and lionised. 

The same evening, a new constellation made a first appearance in this 
brilliant firmament. A tall young lady, extremely well-looking, of par- 
ticularly ful and majestic deportment, and to the very ex- 
treme of the mode, was observed among the concourse, walking hither and 
thither in company with a lady of between forty and fifty years, also of 
striking stature and demeanour, and handsomely attired. These were 
fresh faces and figures upon the scene, and very few knew who they were 
or anything about them. There were black ribbons, oe mourning, 
in various parts of the younger lady’s costume, and the elder lady wore a 
sort of modified widow’s cap. The curiosity of the company, who, with 
the exception of these, were all either on speaking terms with each other, 
or were personally acquainted, was strongly excited by the accession of 
the strangers ; a thousand remarks, questions, and suppositions were 
whispered respecting them, and all their movements were watched with 
persevering solicitude. The general inquiry at length elicited the re- 
quired information. A well-known physician proved the oracle of the oc- 
casion. He had attended the late h of the elder lady for many 
years, until about a twelvemonth before. when an attack of bronchitis had 
— fatal, at once depriving the patient of life and the physician of a 

y no means contemptible item in his annual income. He was a Mr. 

Ranne, by occupation a brewer—a man who, from an humble sphere and 
with humble means, had risen to opulence by force of ener, sagacity. 
“ Died immensely rich,” whispered the doctor emphatically to whomso- 
ever he communicated the much-coveted material for gossip— “ immensely 
rich. Widow and daughter must be worth one hundred thousand between 
’em. Take my word for it.” 

The fashionables were at first somewhat alarmed at the idea of the 
widow and daughter of a brewer of obscure origin being amongst them ; 
but the reputation of great wealth, so strongly insisted upon by the judi- 
cious Le yee mollified the stringency of aristocratic sentiments and 
preserved the strangers from anything like a display of rudeness or con- 
tempt. The ladies, too, were personages who really made a very stylish 
and distinguished appearance ; particularly the younger one, fa whose 
noble carriage, firmly yet delicately-chiseled features, rich dark hair, and 


presence there, but resolved to observe a passive behaviour, leaving the 
new-comers to shift for themselves, and procure society and countenance 
as they might happen to find opportunity. 

The concert and the pyrotechnic display being brought toa termination, 
the ladies and gentlemen proceeded to their respective rooms to prepare 
for the ball ; in other words to set aside bonnets and hats, and to retouch 
various particulars of the toilet. 

“ You have — a pair of gloves, Miss Farq’son,” said Miss Ranne, 
picking up the articles mentioned, and hastening to give them to the young 

ady, who had dropped them before she left the tiring-room. 

But the beautiful Clara, fresh from proud communion with her mirror, 
her thoughts triumphantly busied with Stephen Blannin and the coming 
pleasures of the ball, heard not the friendly intimation, but passed quickly 
on. Her father and Stephen were waiting for her at the door ; she passed 
her arm through that of the latter, and they proceeded directly towards 
the ball-room. 

Miss Ranne and her mother followed, the former waiting a convenient 
op nity to hand the pair of gloves to Miss Farquharson. As she 
walked on she looked at them, and the one glance irresistibly tempted 
her to examine them more curiously. They were really an exquisite little 
pair of gioves—made of the finest, shiniest white satin, the seams wrought 
and embroidered with delicate pink silk—the initials “S. G. B.’’ worked 
upon the wrist of the right-hand glove and “C. F.”’ on that for the left 
hand. With a covert smile, she showed them to her mother, and asked if 
they were not elegant morsels of workmanship. ‘“ Very pretty ; but you 
could do as well, my dear,”’ answered the fond mamma, with a look ex- 
pressive of unbounded confidence in her daughter’s abilities, and satisfac- 
tion in her present appearance. “ There is nothing Miss Farq’son could 
do that you could not do, my Fanny,” she added. 

“Oh, mamma, we do not know that Miss Farq’son made them,” said 
Fanny. 
ns Why, to be sure she did,” returned the penetrating madam : “ don’t 
you see what the letters are? It’s a love-gift for Mr. Blannin, of 
course.” 

Fanny involuntarily sighed. Stephen Blannin was a handsome, bril- 
liant young gentleman, and her eye had sought him many times that even- 
ing. She was volatile, passionate, and headstrong as Stephen was bim- 
self. Once or twice their glances had met, and without a word being 
spoken, that hap-hazard inexplicable clashing of soul to soul had passed 
between them, which may only be experienced once in a lifetime. There 
was in their natures the moral affinity which starts a mysterious re- 
sponse, like a lightning-flash, before a question is asked or a syllable 
uttered. 

They entered the ball-room. All was light and bright, gaily-attired 
groups of young and old were promenading, strains of music floated over 
the scene. Again Fanny ye towards Miss Farqubarson with the 
gloves in her hand. Stephen Blannin turned as she approached, and a 
warm blush spread over her features as again she met his bright black eye. 
“ Miss Farq’son has dropped a pair of gloves,” repeated she. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Mr. Blannin, taking the gloves with a low bow : 
“ your kind attention, Miss Ranne, deserves our best acknowledgments.” 
As he addressed her by name, the blush deepened upon her face. 

‘© Miss Farq’son dropped them in the dressing-room,” added Fanny : “I 
spoke to her at the time, but she did not hear me.” 

Clara had been engaged in conversation with her father and some young 
friends who clustered around them. She heard now, and turned quickly 
towards her lover and Miss Ranne, with a look full of eager inquiry and 
surprise. 

“ This young lady, Clara,” said Mr. Blannin, ‘“‘ has kindly handed to me 
a pair of gloves which you dropped in the ladies-room.”’ 

Clara started with evident agitation as she at once perceived what had 
happened ; possibly she cherished a belief in omens. She took the gloves 
thrust them roughly into the pocket of her dress, bowed coldly and 
haughtily to the restorer of them, and turned again towards the party 


+ with whom she had previously been conversing. Fanny tossed her proud 


head, and without another look at either Stephen or Clara, moved slowly 
away with her mother, She was affronted, and immediately resolved to 
be revenged. 

In a few minutes, dancing commenced, and the ball was fairly opened. 
Throughout the evening, the parvenu strangers continued to attract a 
large share of the attention of the company ; the fine figure and handsome 
attire of the mother and daughter, and the report of their wealth, suc- 
ceeded in gaining for them no small degree of consideration and counten- 
ance, notwithstanding the late Mr. Ranne had been a brewer, and had 
commenced life with small means. Miss Ranne, too, danced superbly, and 
evinced in every movement and every phase of her behaviour, the pecu- 
liar air of grace and distinction of style which always mark the highly- 
bred and fine-spirited young lady. Hitherto, Clara Farquharson had been 
regarded by common consent as the belle of the assemblies, as undoubt- 
edly she still deserved to be on account of her extreme beauty ; but now 
there was a presence of another description upon the scene—a beauty not 
so correct and sweet, but of a stronger and more impressive character— 
which already began to divide the empire of the young Queen of the 
Ball. Before a couple of hours had passed, before half the programme of 
gavottes, minutes, quadrilles, and contra-dances, had been accomplished, 
Fanny Ranne and her mamma formed the centre of a tolerably numer- 
ous group of habitués, who, for the hour, courted their society and ac- 
quaintance ; and the most noted gallants of the company contended at 
each successive dance for the honour of Fanny’s hand. In short, the ap- 
pearance of Miss Ranne was a decided hit, and created the species of in- 
terest which, in the fashionable circles of the time and the place, was 
denominated a sensation. 

Stephen Blannin observed the course of events with the acuteness and 
watchfulness of one who passed his life amid such scenes, and who aspired 
to established for himself the character of a thoroughgoing beau. av- 
ing danced with Clara twice or thrice, he left her for awhile, and not long 
afterwards was to be seen by the side of Miss Ranne. He solicited the 
favour of her hand for a minuet—solicited it with the easy grace of one 
who has been brought to believe the refusal of such a request impossible— 
but the honour was declined with frigid hauteur ; and amidst smirks and 
whispers, he, Stephen Gerard Blannin, Esq., walked away discomfited. 
The refusal was cold and concise: she did not say that she was already 
engaged, that she was disengaged for the next dance, or the next after 
that ; she made no remark at all, but merely declined the honour with a 
slight and contemptuous bow. Stephen was intensely piqued. He had 
never endured such a defeat before. He at once attributed it to the cold, 
indeed, almost rude manner in which Clara had received the restored gloves, 
and felt particularly out of temper with her, with himself, and with every 
one else. 

“ Well, Clara,” said he as he returned to her, “ have you lost your gloves 
again?” 

a No, surely. Why?” returned she, directly taking them from her 
pocket, and starting again as she remembered the rencontre to which 
they had already given rise. 

“Because if you had,” said Stephen dryly, “T should hope no one 
would be good enough to perform the thankless task of finding them and 
bringing them to you.” 

Clara blushed dee ly, but made no reply. She put her arm within 
Stephen’s, and drew him into a recess. She unfolded the gloves with 
nervous trembling fingers, and seemed strangely agitated all at once. 
Stephen leaned against the marble pillar, silent and displeased. 

“ Stephen,” said she presently, offering the gloves to him, “I made 
them with my own hands for you. Your initials are worked upon the 
wrist of one glove, and my own upon the other. This being the case, it 
annoyed me much to think I had been careless enough to drop them, and 
afford every one a chance of ting them.” 

“ Oh, is that it?” exclaimed Stephen, mollified immediately by an ex- 
planation so sufficient, especially to himself. ‘ Well, I had no idea of 
anything of that sort for a moment, or I should not have thought your 
conduct so ae. They are pretty, upon my word—very pretty ; 
and I am much obliged to you, my dearest. I will put them on at once ; 
shall 1?’ 

‘Oh, to be sure ; if you like.”” She was pleased to hear his expressions 
of approval and gratification ; but the quickness with which his mind 

to the mere use of the things—to putting them on—checked 
the warm thoughts which had rendered the making of them such a deli- 
cious task. They were not intended so much for show, for wear and tear, 
as fora memento of affection—not so much for the hands, as for the 
heart. 

Stephen took off the gloves he had been wearing. and cased his hands 
in the love-gift. het it was acharming pair of gloves—certainly the 
finest and daintiest in the room. He declared he should be very proud 
during the remainder of the evening ; and Clara laughed, half with plea- 
sure half with pain, as he gaily said so. They left the recess, and slowly 
returned to the more thronged parts of the room. . 

“ Shall we dance this minuet, Stephen?” asked Clara, as the strain of 
the approaching dance commenced. 

“ oe think not—not this time,” returned he, somewhat absently 








bright flashing eyes, there was something queenly and imperious: so the 
itués made no objection to the manager of the place respecting their 


and uneasily. 
Clara looked up at his face : he was staring fixedly towards another quar- 
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ter of the saloon, where Miss Ranne and a showy young gentleman were 
just taking their places for the minuet. 

“ Not dance this time, Stephen ?” 

“ No—not this time, Clara. Indeed, I will not dance any more 
pe ah my head aches—the place is so hot—phew !—the heat is 

ng 

Clara was alarmed. She thought she had better sit with her father for 
awhile, so that Stephen might have an opportunity of going out into the 
fresh air. He adopted the suggestion without a moment’s hesitation, hand- 
ing her to her father, and himself leaving the room. He got his hat from 
the dressing-room, walked out into the garden, and there brooded over 
the first discomfiture he had experienced since he had succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself as a “ presence” at the assemblies. His pride had receiv- 
ed a poignant burt, and at the moment his every thought was engaged in 
considering how he might recover his lost ground in some signal manner, 
— restore the feeling of self-sufficiency which had received such @ rough 

ock. 

He continued pacing up and down the garden-walks a considerable 
time, and was at length about to re-enter the house, when his movements 
were arrested by the approach of a party from the ball-room. In some 
excitement he recognised Mrs. and Miss Ranne, who were escorted and 
surrounded by several gentlemen. They were all talking and laughing 
gaily save Mise Ranne herself, who seemed to be of a nature too proud and 
haughty for direct participation in any absolute levity. She walk slowly 
on with her head erect, gratified, no doubt, by the attentions paid her, but 
receiving them passively, as if she cared nothing about them. Blannin 
eagerly noticed this peculiarity of her demeanour. There was something 
about the high-spirited, self-contained girl that touched him strongly. 
Suspecting, from appearances, that the mother and daughter were going 
home, he turned back, and hurried by a circuitous path to the gates which 
opened upon the road to the city, and there remained till the party came 
down to the carriage, which was waiting without. As they approached, 
he drew himself up to his full height, and walking steadily up to Miss 
Ranne, brought them all to a stand-still. : . 

* I beg leave, before Miss Ranne quits this place to-night,” said he, with 
a slight bow, “ to express to her my deep regret that she should have been 
treated with incivility by a person with whom I have the honour of an in- 
timate acquaintance—my regret that her kind politeness should have been 
received with behaviour not far short of rudeness. I beg to assure her no- 
thing of the sort was intended—that it was all the merest chance of the 
time and oecasion. Whether Miss Ranne may think it worth while to care 
anything about it or not, I, for my part, should not have been satisfied 
= I allowed her to leave this place without offering a formal apo- 

ogy.’ 

He bowed stiffly, raised his hat, and was about to move away, appa- 
rently not caring whether any answer were returned to him; but Miss 
Ranne, with a quick decisive movement, held out her hand to him ina 
manner which rendered his abrupt departure impossible. As he took the 
proffered hand, and bowed, she looked him full in the face, and then passed 
on. It was not so much the act of a bold woman, full of belief in her 
charms and their power, as the inspiration of a strong and wilful spirit 
which has formed a certain desire, and will not scruple to procure its ful- 
filment by whatever means it can ; for there was something in the man- 
ner in which, for an instant, she gazed—it was more than a glance—at 
Blannin, that made him tremble with a strange emotion ; and had there 
been no one by, he would have cast himself at her feet. The beautiful 
Clara seemed like a myth in comparison to the powerful, imperious reality 
which his heart and soul recognised in this remarkable young lady. She 
might have made him follow her to the ends of the earth, without speaking 
a word to him. The spirit of romance was stronger, and the regulation 
of the affections less a matter of consideration in those days than in the 
present ; and Blannin, in recklessly surrendering himself to the influence 
of a newly-found attraction, was by no means out of the fashion. He fol- 
lowed them to their carriage door for the purpose of bidding a formal 
adieu. Miss Ranne merely bowed to the rest, but returned his farewell, 
and shook his hand, it appeared to those standing by, with something like 
ostentatious emphasis. To him she became talkative all at once, as the 
moment of separation seemed to have arrived—remarked upon the beauty 
and good order of the Villa Gardens, the prettiness of the illumination, 
the charms of the music, the pleasantness of the ball. Mrs. Ranne took 
her place in the carriage ; and the gentlemen who formed the escort from 
> j ~ appears exchanging significant looks, retired, leaving Blannin 

ind. 

“Do you return to the ball-room, Mr. Blannin?” asked Miss Ranne. 

“No,” answered he quickly—then adding, with some hesitation and 
embarrassment : “at least only for a minute or so to perform an act of 
politeness, which will be expected of me. I shall dance no more to- 
night.” 

“Then why go back?” 

“T have a reason, I—I—regret to say.” 

“ Well, go back and go back, and by that means you will be enabled 
always to retain both the reason and the regret.’’ She stepped into the 
carriage, and took her seat opposite her mother. Blannin was wonder- 
stricken and indescribably touched by the bold, careless energy of her 
manner. 

“ Rather than do that, I will not go back,” said he, a sharp thrill of 
pleasure darting through him at the inference he could not help drawing 
from what he had heard. “I will go home at once. May I ride?” 

That night, it became rumoured all through the fashionable circles of 
the city that the match between Mr. Blannin and Miss Farquharson was 
to be broken off—that Mr. Blannin had been smitten at first sight by Miss 
Ranne, the rich brewer’s daughter—that he had left Miss Farquharson in 
the care of her father to get home how she could, while he himself had 
ridden home with the Rannes. The next day gave strong confirmation to 
the rumours. Blannin and Miss Ranne were observed for several hours 
riding about on horseback in all the most fashionable quarters of the 
neighbourhood. 

Sir John Farquharson examined the blade of his sword. He bade his 
daughter never mention Blannin’s name again, and instructed his servants 
never to admit that gentleman to his house, and, if he insisted upon en- 
tering, to eject him by force. The second day after he conceived himself 
to have been insulted, and the honour of his family slighted, he went to 
Blannin’s residence, and not finding him, rode straightway to that of Mrs. 
Ranne, where Blannin and Fanny were together. 

On the evening of the same day, Clara Farquharson was sitting in her 
boudoir, when a loud knocking was heard at the door, a hasty step as- 
cended the stairs, and a tall imperious figure entered the room in disor- 
derly agitation. 

“‘ Miss Farq’son,” exclaimed Fanny, for she it was, “ again I restore to 
ae gloves. Look at them, and you will see how much they cost 

me! 


She dashed the gloves upon the table as she spoke, using her left hand 
—the gloves upon which oor Clara had spent many an industrious, love- 
lorn hour! Clara’s face flushed, and she rose immediately from her chair, 
for she had spirit and passion in her, though nothing in comparison to the 
headstrong, impulsive creature who now addressed her. 

“ Look at them, I say, and see how much they have cost me !”’ repeated 
Fanny fiercely. ‘ And be satisfied with your revenge.” 

Clara looked at the gloves, and uttered a shriek of affright. The one 
for the right hand, on which she had wrought the initials of Stephen, was 
bathed in blood, with the exception of the three outside finger-parts, and 
the satin was cut through close beneath those portions which were un- 
stained. She took up the glove, and looked more closely atit. Horrible! 
There were the halves of three human fingers remaining in it! 

- They are mine!” cried Fanny, with frantic impetuosity—‘ they are 
mine! Keep them as an assurance of vengeance wreaked upon me for 
the wrong that has been done you.” 

She raised her right hand from beneath her shawl, and the frightened 
Clara saw that three of her fingers were cut off, and that the short stumps 
had been roughly bandaged. Before another word could be said, Miss 
Ranne left the house with the same vehement haste as had distinguished 
her coming. . 

Sir John and Mr. Blannin had been left alone at the request of the for- 
mer ; high words had arisen between them, and in the paroxysm of their 
quarrel, swords had been drawn without the formality of a duel. The 
house was alarmed ; but none had been courageous enough to interfere so 
instantaneously as Miss Ranne, who rushed between them, and her hand 
coming in contact with the sword of Sir John, three of her fingers were 
cut off. 

Intense excitement was occasioned by this remarkable affair. Sir John 
and Clara left the city, and Mr. Blannin and Miss Ranne became the ob- 
served of all observers. Fanny’s hand was skilfully doctored, and, after 
much suffering, the remains of the fingers were healed ; which consumma- 
tion being happily arrived at, she resumed her horse-riding, attended by 
Mr. Blannin ; and, perhaps to her satisfaction, her appearance was always 
the signal for gaping, whispering, remark, and gossip, and other symp- 
toms of personal celebrity. The pair who had met so strangely, and so 
strangely wooed, were shortly afterwards married, and lived in great 
style, as far as the world could see, whatever might have been the state of 





heart from the remembrance of the faithless Stephen, and was also mar- 
ried, perhaps the more quickly in consequence of the above circumstances, 
and lived long and happy. 


THE LENGTH OF THE QUAYS. 


To an Englishman whose chief knowledge of Ireland has been confined 
to what he has been able to glean from books and newspapers, and what 
he has gathered from the testimony of travellers, and from the conversa- 
tion of Irishmen themselves, the first sight of the city of Dublin cannot 
fail to awaken in him an emotion of agreeable disappointment. From all 
he has read and all he has heard of the misery and destitution of Ireland ; 
of her squalid poverty and utter prostration, _—— and moral; of the 
decay of her commerce, the stagnation of her inland trade, the grovelling 
poverty of her ple, the neglect of her aristocracy, and the my rye ae 
ment of her rulers; of the lamentable and pitiable state indeed to which 
she has been reduced by much misgovernment and more national indo- 
lence—from what, in fine, he has seen and may inductively argue from 
the raggedness and wretchedness of the teeming Irish colonies in London, 
and Unupes, aml Glasgow, he may expect, on landing on Dublin Quay, 
to find himself in a metropolis of hovels occupied chiefly by beggars and 
slaves; trampled upon by a few foreign tyrants, and priest-ridden by a 
rampant cler He may expect to see such nobles as are not absentees 
in second- attire ; the ruined gentry growing and selling potatoes for 
a subsistence ; he might look in every street for a repetition of Church 
Lane. St. Giles’s, or Fontenoy Street, Liverpool, with tattered mendi- 
cantsin every street, a pig in every parlour, and a whiskey shop at every 
corner. 

He lands. A magnificent city, numbering more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants, stretches along the two banks of a bright and 
unsullied river, in the midst of some of the most beautiful scenery in the 
world. Two magnificent lines of quays, broken by bridges (of which 
there are seven within the municipal boundary), and which equal in ar- 
chitectural elegance, though of course not in size, anything we can show 
on the River Thames; streets of palaces; a bank which is amongst the 
finest architectural monuments in Great Britain; a splendid palace of 
justice (the Four Courts) ; a sumptuous Custom-House ; a noble univer- 
sity ; two venerable cathedrals for the Protestant form of worship and one 
for Catholic rites, together with a crowd of churches and chapels for every 
species of religious denomination. Were I to state that he may walk 
miles without being solicited for alms: that he may peep into scores of 
parlours without catching the remotest glimpse of a pig wrestling for 
potato-parings with ragged children: that he may sojourn in Dublin for 
days without seeing a drunken man: that no blackguard boys pursue him 
with ribaldry, or fling mud at him, or tilt tip-cats in his eyes: no gents 
puff cigar-smoke in his face: no man curses him for a Saxon, or insults 
him for a heretic : that the people are civil and obliging: that there are 
shops which would put the glories of Ludgate Hill and Regent Street to 
shame: hotels that for magnitude and splendour vie with the Adelphi at 
Liverpool and the Bedford at Brighton: and when I state that to crown 
all this there has been built in Merrion Square, on the lawn of what was 
once the Duke of Leinster’s palace a Palace of Art and Industry, elegant 
and tasteful in construction, vast in extent, and magnificent in contents, 
due solely to the genius and patriotism of Irishmen, and to which more 
than ten thousand persons resort daily :—were I to declare so much, I 
should be enumerating what may or may not happen to a stranger in 
Dublin; and I should bring forward sufficient evidence, I fancy, to sup- 
port me in the assertion that an Englishman, well up on the Irish Ques- 
tion, and the Irish Grievance, and the Irish Ulcer, will have some cause 
to open his eyes on his first visit to Eblana; by which classical name I 
beg to state, for the information of my Saxon readers, Dublin was 
ae to the geographer Ptolemy in the year of Grace one hundred and 

orty. 

So'many things that he expected to see the traveller does not see, that 
he is fairly puzzled and amazed. The pigs and the drivers whooping after 
them ; the excited Hibernians brandishing shillelaghs and whisky bottles, 
and entreating passers-by to tread on the tails of their coats—where are 
they? Are the colonists in England more Irish than Ireland? I came to 
behold looped and windowed raggedness, and, behold! I find luxury 
and splendour ; I came to see, in the words of the poet (a little al- 
tered)— 





“4 Repealers spouting, 

And Lady Morgan making tay ; 

A ruined city and a bankrupt nation, 

An abject peasantry on a barren sod ; 

Fighting like divils for conciliation, 

Hating each other for the love of God.” 
In lieu of all this I come upon Mr. Dargan and Sir John Benson’s glories ; 
the palatial drapery establishment of Messrs. McSwiney and Delany) ; a 
theatre nearly as large as Covent Garden theatre ; a mechanics’ institute 
like a West End club; railway stations handsomer and more commodious 
than the majority of English termini; second-class carriages glistening 
with French polish and plate-glass, and redolent of morocco leather ; bar- 
racks much finer than Buckingham Palace ; a bay vieing with the Bay 
of Naples, and a park (the Phoenix) that may compete with that of 
Windsor. 

There, gentlemen and brigadiers of Ireland! have I put enough couleur 
de rose on my palette? Is the picture sufficiently gaily tinted for you? 
Have I omitted one spray of the feathers in your cap? I shall certainly 
expect after this to have a serenade of the brass band under my windows ; 
to have something handsome in the way of rint transmitted to me weekly. 

The more so, because I honestly aver that all I have stated of the splen- 
dour of the first aspect of Dublin is strictly unexaggerated and correct.— 
The first! alas, the first! C’est le premier pas, they say, gui cofite; but 
c’est le second pas qui achéte, the first step costs, but the second buys— 
experience, disillusion. 

Philosopher fresh from admiring the river front of Somerset House, cross 
by the bridge and gaze at Somerset’s sorry brick sides. Tell me what the 
back windows of stately New Oxford Street look upon—whether upon 
more stateliness or upon Church Lane. Tear up the granite of Regent 
Street and look into the sewers, Cut open the five guinea Pantheon doll 
that squeaks papa and mamma, and take out the bran, and sawdust, and 
old rags. Go from the Venus de Medicis to the dissecting room of Bar- 
tholomew’s. Remove my lady’s false hair and paint ; take out her false 
teeth ; tear out her false eyes, and put Mortality to bed. I knew a man 
once who hada vague chemical notion in his head that whatever in Nature 
was not oxygen or hydrogen or nitrogen was carbon ; and who, whenever 
he had received an injury or a slight from any rich or powerful man, was 
wont tocomfort himself by pointing to the coal-scuttle and saying, “ Why 
sir, after all he’s no more than that.” 

Mind I don’t say that all this is the case with Dublin—that there must 
needs be dirt and wretchedness behind the granite splendour of the Post- 
Office, the Bank of Ireland, and Nelson’s Column, or that King William’s 
bronze doll in Dame Street is stuffed with sawdust and old rags. All this 
remains for after showing ; but I have seen only the splendour of Dublin 
as yet, and if you please I would rather not search for the rags and dirt 
and sawdust to-day. For the sky is blue, and the sun shines brightly ; so 
let us take a walk along, what Dublin has as good reasons as any to be 
proud of, the length of her quays. 

The Dublin conve are nearly three miles long. The pretty little river 
Liffey, for its whole course throughout the city, is not hidden, like the 
Thames at London, by houses and wharfs. No hideous seven-storied ware- 
houses, no rubbish crowded wharfs, no Phlegethonian fleets of frowning 
coal-barges, no factories with tasteless chimneys twisting out black smoke, 
no piles of rotting timbers, or dismantled half broken-up ships, or unpic- 
turesque stone-yards, or uncouth ship-building sheds, or tumble down 
crazy houses, or slimy stairs, line the banksof Dublin river or obstruct the 
spectator’s view. The stream is visible throughout ; and you may travel 
on either bank by a broad well-paved road, running immediately between 
the houses and the river. In this and in numerous other instances there is 
a striking and agreeable resemblance between the quays of Dublin and 
the quays of Paris. The long unbroken linesof parapets and balustrades, 
and the shining river rippling and glistening at their feet. The numerous 
watchmakers, knick-nac, toy and curiosity or bric-i-brac shops, with the 
good humoured throng of well-dressed loungers—(it is astonishing what a 
number of persons in Dublin, male as well as female, seem to have nothing 
to do)—peering at watches, toys, and jewellery, turning over shells and 
bog-wood bracelets, and thursting their fingers into parrots’ and macaws’ 
beaks. The numerous shops for the sale of fishing tackle, devotional 
books, and queer little pictures of the Virgin and saints, rosaries, scapu- 
laries, agnus Deis, and religious medals and ornaments. The short but 
handsome and often recurring bridges, the bent double old women muffled 
in cloaks, who want but the coloured handkerchief twisted round the 
head to be completely French ; the absence (above the Custom-House) of 
navigation, and of any very heavy traffic, save that destined apparent] 
for the supply of the city with provisions ; what street traffic there is 
being carried on in low, clu looking drays drawn by horses not inele- 
gantly caparisoned, and notably resembling French charrettes. The mili- 
tary police (there is a municipal force as well), the abundance of soldiers 
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of all arms, the continual trotting of orderlies, and erm here of infantry 
going to relieve guard. The noble public edifices, with bookstalls nestling 





under the lee of their porticos, and blind men basking in the sum 
on their steps. All these, with the sun and sky and atmosphere, 
are so many points of affinity between the quays of Eblana and Latetia. 

We set out on our ramble down the length of the Quays at the Royal 
Barracks, close to Arbour Hill, where is the great military hospital, and 
adjoining the Phenix Park. We stand before a huge pile of stone build- 
ings, calculated, so my information goes, to accommodate two regiments 
of cavalry and one of infantry. There is not much to repay curiosity ina 
barrack, wherever it may be—whether on Dublin Quay or the Quai 
d’Orsay, or the Birdcage Walk, or in Berlin, Vienna, or St. Pe , 
When we say that a barrack is a barrack all is pretty nearly told. The 
same listless men, in apparently unimproveable slovenliness, lolling out 
of open windows ; the same men on guard in as apparently an unimprovea- 
ble state of neatness and disciplined dandyism ; the monotonous lines of 
walls and chimneys pierced by windows and doors; the busy sergeants 
plodding past with parchment covered books; the same sergeant-major 
with the same stick ; the same weary parties at drill, looking very much 
a if Lf pod pode it at all, which is very probable ; the same slattern- 

y women and children, with the unmistakeable wa, stamp 
about them ; the officers with their clanking cahres ted wool a naien 
of countenance, lounging to or from parade ; the dirty apparitions of men 
with dirty shirts and military trousers, baggy for want of braces, flitting 
across the level dusty square with baskets of coal, or wheelbarrows fall of 
rubbish, or besoms worn to the stump ; the privates in knots of twos or 
threes lounging in and out, twirling cheap sticks or jingling their spurs ; 
the equivocal hangers-on ; the same one grave dog watching the sentin 
on guard which evidently belongs to “ours,” and seems to know the coun- 
tersign and to be ready to fiy at anybody who does not; the prevailing 
stillness, gravity, duluess, pigeon-holedness, ready to burst forth at a mo- 
ment’s notice with the blast of gunpowder, and the clang of steel, and 
alarums of drums and trumpets. 

Down the length of the Quays beyond the barrack, past busy shops and 
through busy throngs, we find ourselves beside the oldest of the bridges. 
It isa grim grey stracture of heavy frowning arches upon solid piers. 
This is called by the startling name of Bloody Bridge. Why, you shall hear. 
The first bridge was built of wood in sixteen hundred and seventy}; but in 
the following year a great riot took place among a body of apprentices 
who assembled here for the purpose of pulling the bridge down. The sol- 
diers were called out, and took some scores of the rioters into custody ; 
but, in an attempted rescue, several were killed and thrown from the 
bridge, and their blood mingling with the water went purpling down the 
Liffy. The bridge was reconstructed, afterwards of stone; but its evil 
name adhered to it, and it has been known ever since as Bloody Bridge. 
How many were hanged afterwards for taking part in this riot, besides 
those who fell by powder and lead, I know not ; but those were cruel days, 
and many swung [ have no doubt. 

Two more bridges,—the Queen’s and Whitworth, but just ere we come 
to the latter we pause before the Roman Catholic chapel of St. Paul, upon 
Arran Quay. Hither come on Sundays the Roman Catholic soldiers to 
attend mass. It is a sight to see them with their bright scarlet and 
brighter accoutrements. Pass Whitworth Bridge, and on the left bank of 
the Quays is a public building you have, I warrant, heard and read of 
many atime. On the site of a Dominican monastery, called St. Saviour, 
was built, in seventeen hundred and seventy-six, a pile of buildings de- 
voted to the judicature of the Chancery, King’s Bench, Exchequer, and 
Common Pleas, and known commonly as the Four Courts. 

I have not the art of guide-book writing, or I would mention the exact 
dimensions of this noble structure, with full information in addition as to 
its friezes, entablatures, Corinthian columns, statues, &c. As it is, lam 
content to enter the great circular hall, with twelve windows, crowned b 
adome. This during term time is open to all—serving, indeed, the pur, 
pose of Westminster Hall, in London or the Salle des Pas Perdas in Paris; 
and here for a contemplative man is food for thought sufficient to last him 
for a month. 

Suitors, witnesses, and idlers mingle with venders of watch-guards, d 
collars, combs, oranges, hundred-bladed knives, memorandum-books, a 
manacks, and sponges; together with barristers, barristers’ clerks, attor- 
neys hard-faced and sleek-faced, all are mixed up in heterogeneous confu- 
sion. How many hundred million footsteps have been lost here, I won- 
der, since this hall was first paced? How much of the dust has been the 
dust of that death that Yesterdays have lighted fools to? Can the pave- 
ment of Hades show such a mosaic of good intentions as must be tesse- 
lated here? Surely, there must have been sighs breathed and curses mut- 
tered enough inthis hall to bring down the ponderous dome ; tears enou 
shed to evaporate to the lantern, and run down the sides. Fortunes 
and fortunes lost ; hopes deferred, and hearts sickened; fierce hatreds, un- 





dying loves, blasted happiness, lust, dice, wine, horses, every human vir- 
tue, every human passion, every human wish and aspiration must have 
their silent chronicles lurking somewhere, now written in dust, and now 
in damp, and now in dirt—now notched in stone, now worn in staircases, 
now frayed from paint-denuded doors beneath the dome of the Four Courts 
of Dublin. 

And still the pace goes on and the steps are lost. Affirmations, repli- 
cations, and rejoinders, quillets and quibbles and quibbolets, affidavits 
false as dicers’ oaths, faggot briefs, law calf, white faces, quivering lips, 
groans of impatience, curses of despair, shouts of triumph, malice, deceit, 
law-latin, law-logic, and law-justice; and so the pace goes on, and the 
cases on the paper are proceeded with. Who shall say when to end? Is 
not litigation older than King Solomon and all his wisdom? 

How many lord chanceliors that were to be have paced this hall brief- 
less and in rusty gowns? How many chancellors that are to be pace it 
now in similar case? Here, in the good old times, how many ar amicable 
arrangement has been made for a deadly duel next morning in the “ fifteen 
acres?’ How many ghosts must haunt this ball of barristers shot by bar- 
risters, plaintiffs shot by defendants? What blood as well as dust in the 
Four Courts. But that pace is ended, and hair-trigger footsteps are lost 
no more. 

We pass Richmond and Essex bridges—the last named after an Earl of 
Essex who was lord-lieutenant here in sixteen hundred and seventy-six 
and which is said to have been erected on the exact model of Westminster 
bridge. It is of course smaller, but considerably handsomer. than that 
infirm old structure which has been patched and cobbled so often, that, 
like Elwes the miser’s worsted hose, scarcely any of the original fabric 
remains. 

Opposite to Essex Bridge, on Essex Quay, is the principal Presbyterian 
church in Dublin; and, in the immediate neighbourhood, once stood one 
of the finest abbeys possessed by Dublin in the medieval times. There is 
scarcely a vestige of it remaining now save a crypt in a sawyer’s yard. 

Yet more quays and more bridges. There is the metal bridge, con- 
structed in eighteen hundred and sixteen, and is one hundred and fo 
feet long, I am told, consisting of one bold elliptical arch. Another quay 
—still lined on one side by busy, bustling shops—and we approach the ter- 
mination of our ramble, We stand upon Carlisle Bridge, the most crowded 
thoroughfare in Dublin, leading from Westmoreland Street, the Bank, the 
College, &c., to Sackville Street, the Post Office, and Nelson Column. 

Here, traveller, pause and gaze on the stately Custom House, the ships, 
—too few, alas!—and the great port of Dublin. All lie eastward ; and 
eastward, too, stretch more quays, lined chiefly with shipping and bonding 
warehouses, and shops for the sale of ships’ stores. Southward runs the 
stream of life and motion :—jaunting cars and carriages ; inside and out- 
side cars; officers on horseback ; parties of excursionists coming from the 
Exhibition ; laughing children and comely peasants. Westward are the 
quays and bridges we have passed, and in the far-off distance rise, with 
purpling shadows against the summer sky, the crumbling towers of St. 
Audeon’s and the cathedral of Christ Church. The setting sun has bathed 
tower and spire, mast and cupola, water and quay, in one flood of golden 
light; and the river dances, and the diamond-flashing windows seem to 
laugh, and from the crowds on the quays and streets comes up a cheerful 
murmur. 

From my window at home, in the twilight, I can still see the length of 
the quays, the houses, the bridges, and the people. Presently the twink- 
ling lamps are lighted ; and these, with the gas-lit shops, and the deep red 
glow from the chemists, mirror themselves in the water, which 
darker and deeper every minute. As I think of the fair sights I have 
seen, some thoughts begin todeepen with the deepening twilight. Amidst 
all the splendour of granite architecture and fluted columns, I am con- 
strained to remember many evidences of prosperity pete and glories 
departed. That the Custom-House is wofully too large apy purposes 
of trade, and that the authorities have been compelled to utilise it for mis- 
cellaneous public purposes ; that what should be a forest of masts is but. 
a thicket; that the great Linen Hall is turned into a barrack ; the nob'se 
Royal Exchange into a police-office ; that everywhere and on all si‘/es 
there are stately shells standing with but dry and shrivelled kernels ; t ‘nat, 
in a room in Henrietta Street, called the Encumbered Estates Court, from 
the time of its establishment up to the month of March last, there ‘passed 
under the judicial hammer one million and a half acres of land, 0+ some- 
thing more than one-fourteenth of the entire arable superficies of ' he island 
(but it is a consoling reflection that these broad acres fetched v ahoped for 
prices, and that the new hards into which they have fallen wil he able to 





deal better with them than when they were hampered and encumbered). 
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his of year-long misery, and reckless extravagance, and 

y i row A to” unfold tself at the bare enumeration of those 

? They seem to answer the whole question of Irish distress at once. 

Bring in the lights, for the twilight has deepened into night, and the 
room is full of shadow. 


WHAT MUSHROOMS COST. 


In spite of never-ending talk about “ perfidious Albion,” the French 
cannot justly be reproached with being either a icious or a timid peo- 
ple. On the contrary, they often suffer, individually, from placing too 
much confidence in those who really deserve it not ; and nationally, from 
having no sort of fear or forethought ; but rasbly rushing forwards into 
all sorts of messes and disasters, which are as visible as the course of the 
highway under your feet to every living creature except themselves. 

one point, however, they carry distrust and wariness far beyond a 
heroic, or even a reasonable point of caution. They are not particularly 
afraid of facing their enemies ; but they are ridiculously fearful of touch- 





ing a a They will often give credit to a plausible stranger ; but | kind 


they will nothing to do with ref member of the cryptogamic class, 
of whose antecedents they are not fully cognizant, and for whose future 
proper behaviour they have not the most trustworthy guarantees. A 
pair of lovers would as soon shut themselves up in an air-tight chamber, 
with a dish of burning charcoal for their entertainment, as sit down to 
sup off a mess of mushrooms which their moet trusty friend had gathered 
in a meadow. The fool-hardiness of those insular experimentalists in 
Peccentrique Angleterre, who feast themselves on inky toad-stools, cot- 
ton-woolly puff-balls, and leathery morels, is to them sufficient proof that, 
droll as we are, we are by no means deficient in courage. “ Ketchup” is 
@ British sauce, which many a Frenchman would label Poison ; and it 
must be honestly confessed that we are not over-nice about the ingredients 
which enter it. Unless mushrooms can be warranted as garden produce, 
it is vain to set them before a Gallic epicure. The mouth may water 
and the palate may smack—for it isin human nature to suffer temptation ; 
but the head will shake a firm negative, and the lips will utter a decided 
“Merci!” A wild agaric grilled ever so deliciously, bathed in butter 
and powdered with blended pepper and salt, would have less chance of 
being swallowed in a restaurant than the very strange things which, we 
are told, are not strained at in such places at all. But if only educated 
in an authorised seminary, mushrooms, served as a side-dish, are forked 
up and devoured by ardent admirers before you have time to look at them 
twice. 

We grow mushrooms in England, but on a much smaller scale. An 
dark outhouse or convenient cellar, of tolerably equal temperature, will 
furnish a liberal supply ; and they may be cultivated in the heart ofa 
town just as successfully as in the midst of the purest country air. Hol- 
low spaces, something like shallow wine-bins, of any size that may be 
jud convenient, from a yard or two square to larger dimensions, are 

e with boards upon the floor ; or, they may be disposed, one above 
the other, after the fashion of shelves, only leaving between them a space 
sufficient for the ener to introduce his head and shoulders. These 
bins are then filled with animal manure, beaten down firmly with a mal- 
let, and covered an inch or two thick with a layer of garden mould. The 
object of having a multitude of bins or beds, is to insure a successional 
supply of mushrooms. The bed is suffered to ferment fora while, without 
anything more being done to it; but when the heat is reduced to the 
warmth of milk from the cow, (which may be known by thrusting a stick 
into the bed, and leaving it there for afew minutes before withdrawing 
it) morsels of what is known to nursery-men as mushroom spawn, about 
the size of a hen’s egg, are stuck here and there in the coating of earth, 
which is again beaten down firmly and covered with straw. This spawn 
soon spreads itself through the mass of the bed, in the form of irregular 
filmy threads, much in the same way as a mouldy Stilton cheese increases 
in ripeness from day today. The progress, however, of the spawnis very 
uncertain ; sometimes it will lie dormant for weeks. Too much watering 
destroys the bed, while a certain degree of humidity is absolutely neces- 
sary. Symptoms at last become apparent that the capricious crop is 
about to burst forth into full bloom. The whole surface of the bed breaks 
out with a violent eruption of innumerable little white pimples, at first 
not bi than pins’ It is actually sized with the mushroom-pox, 
which been communicated to it by inoculation, or to coin a more cor- 
rect word, by the act of mycelation. The pimples daily grow bigger and 

. . As you watch them, you see they are coming to a head ; but in- 
siead of odious boils and blains, the result is what you find in Covent 


leagues, no one knows whither and is not a bit too anxious to ascertain. 
They are three or four yards wide on the average, and about as man 
high, cut through the soft limestone rock (which now and then falls in, 
in places), but are really of quite irregular dimensions, sometimes so low 
and so narrow as only to allow the passage ofa single person, There are 
cross-ways, branching-roads, and blind alleys leading to nothing. As far 
as the mushroom culture is carried on—a very considerable extent of ca- 
vern—there are now and then (rarely) gratings to the upper air, through 
which the ngcessary manure is let down, and also serving as ventilators, 
without which the workmen could not continue their labours, Beyond 
the mushrooms not a ray of light enters; but even amongst them, and 
with a light, I should be sorry to be strayed and left to find my way back 
again in the course of four-and-twenty hours. 


about a couple of feet high, and of the same breadth at foot, containing 
manure and covered with earth flattened close by the back of the spade, 
like miniature ridges for the preservation of beet-root. No straw is used 
to cover them, nor is needful in such an invariable condition of moisture, 
atmosphere and darkness. They follow the windings, and run along the 
course of the caverns, which are made to contain one, two, or three ridges, 
according to their breadth of floor, leaving a convenient pathway between 
each ridge, for the labourers to walk and gather the produce. At the time 
of my visit the growth was slack ; I had been told beforehand there were 
no mushrooms; but I found ridges in all the intermediate states between 
the first pimply symptoms of the mushroom-pox, to full-sized buttons as 
big as crown-pieces. Other ridges, again, were exhausted ; and were soon 
to be removed, to be replaced by fresh materials for the generation of 
fangi. Only a small proportion of the crop is consumed in the restaurant. 
although the demand there must be to no trifling amount ; the bulk is 
sent off to distant towns, and is even purchased by “ the stranger.” 


the carriéres. They receive higher wages than their friends above ground, 
and they well deserve every sou they earn. ‘“ But,” said a daylight-er 
who walked by my side, “ J like sunshine, Monsieur ; so I stick to the gar- 
den, though I don’t get quite so much pay as they do.” The ruddy 
bronzed complexion of the speaker contrasted strangely with the waxy 
pallid face of our guide ;--and delicate iadies ought to know how good it 
is for the health to be well tanned in the sunbeams at least once or twice 
a year. The men work twelve hours a day ; consequently, in winter they 
never see the sunlight, except on Sundays and féte days, which they have 
to themselves. They are more subject to illness than field-labourers are, 
not only in consequence of losing the stimulus which light affords to the 
constitution, but also from chills, and the imperfect ventilation of the 
place and the gases emitted by the fermenting dung intermingled with 
those from the sprouting mushrooms. 


M. Puy entered his caverns, to plan the arrangement of his future crop. 
He went on and on, thinking of his business, without discovering that he 
had lost his way. On attempting to return, he found that he was traver- 
sing paths hitherto unknown to him. Sometimes he was obliged to crawl 
on his hands and knees, to proceed in what he believed to be the right di- 
rection, but still he could not hit upon any beaten and recognisable por- 





Garden Market, neatly packed in tempting punnets. A mushroom-bed 
conti productive for a month or six weeks, or thereabonts, after which, 
you must make another. So far, about mushrooms in England: let us 
now return to those across the water. ay 
t the celebrities of the town of Lille is oT who enter- 
tains du Rocher de Cancale, at the favourite sign of “‘ The Rock of Can- 
cale.” The real rock is a hump-backed lump jutting above the surface of 
the sea, nof'far from St. Malo, and just visible from the summit of the 
famous Mont St. Michel. Why a granite rock should thus be se- 
lected as the symbol of good living, is explained by the very general 
belief that the choicest oysters of the Channel hold their rendezvous, 
or permanent session, there. Accordingly, the mere words, Rock of 
Cancale, are enough to make a gourmand’s heart leap. But, asa great 
deal more genuine Champagne wine is drunk than ever was grown in that 
historic province; so, if all the oyster shells were gathered together, 
which have been opened as true and native Cancales, they would go a 
good way towards filling up the Gulf of St. Malo, if they were suddenly 
restored to their warranted home. There are hundreds of Cancale Rocks 
in France, all overhanging the same sort of benevolent establishment, but 
I doubt whether there be one whose master has undergone more than bim 
of Lille in furtherance of his recreative art. He merits therefore to be 
known by name ; and I have little fear of giving offence, by recommend- 
ing all whom it may concern to taste the good things of M. Puy, of the 
teux Marché aux Poules, or Old Chicken Market—which sometimes 
may have also served as a market for old chickens. 
erybody is aware that the carte of a restaurant contains a number 
of delicacies which are not to be had. They are not merely inserted to 
eomplete the number—like stuffed or painted supernumeraries on a pro- 
vincial stage,.or leather-backed blocks of wood in a choice but still defi- 
eient library. No! They are paraded with a refinement of art, to lash 
the tite into a state of irrepressible keenness, so that what does come 
to hand at last, is devoured with as much escurient relish as if the eater 
had stood a seven months’ siege, or had just returned from a voyage round 
the world. The knowing reader is also cognizant that there is something 
which a restaurant always has ready ; which is often the very best thing 
you can get, the foundation-stone of the reputation of the house, and of 
which if you do not speak in terms of respect, you must not be osreenee 
to be shown the door. You have seen a fessor of Legerdemain fool a 
Smee Gtataiae into the idea that he had chosen a card from the 
pack, when it was a Hobson’s choice impudently forced upon him. 
In like manner, the restaurant waiter contrives, that while you fancy you 
are ordering a dinner—you being still in crassest ignorance—the very 
things for which the 7s is noted should be the prominent points of your 
imprompta feast. This is well, and I do not grumble at it, provided that 
wad nose a yay _ avoid puatoune _ fey penny it ey 
pen 8 quite a culinary impossibility. e dish goes against 
the grain, the et had better rush out of the house at once. One of the 
best cooks in France that I know compels you to eat chitterlings (andou- 
pans and roasted lobster, if any are to be had within twenty miles 
That, however, is a species of martyrdom which will be quietly 
submitted to with a little practice. 
At Puy’s, somehow, you find before you fillet-of-beef steak, with mush- 
Other things, to be sure, are there, all exceedingly good of 
their kind ; but what between the merits of the plat and the Eoeeeting 
influence which pervades the place, it would not be easy to dine there 
often and refrain from the steak and its mushroom You sin, too, 
the midst of a crowd. The gentleman on the left hand, nearest your 
table, acts like a spoiled child with a lump of plum-cake. He picks out 
the plums, or “ buttons,” one by one, and gobbles them up to the v 
last, leaving the vulgarer material, the every-day viand, to shift for itself, 
and be consumed or not, as appetite may allow. It is nec now to 
make the statement that this interminable mushroom feast is entirely the 
result of skilful culture, under circumstances which may be designated as 


# +h A yee 

M. Puy is a man of . At Lezennes, a village alittle to the south- 
east of Lille, he has a garden which produces an abundance of dainties. 
Tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, and all sorts of forced vegetables start 
from the earth as if they were opener their life. They find a refuge 
under glass, when the open air gives them too cold a reception. But it is 
useless to look for mushrooms there. And yet they are nearer than you 


5 


t imagine. 
Besides his gardens and his fields above-ground, M. Puy is lord of a sub- 
terranean realm, Other potentates have found their dominions so vast 
and straggling, as to become in the end unwieldy anddangerous. Exactly 


tion of the interminable grotto. At last, his light went out, and further 
progress. any way, if not impossible, was perfectly useless. He sat down, 
determined to wait, knowin 


could do. 


vern, he knew not where. Next morning, Madame Puy, his mother—for 
M. Puy is still a single man—finding that he did not return home to Lille 
to sleep as usual, felt sure that he had wandered too far in the carriéres. 
Madame Puy is still living, and in health, but she “ well remembers that 
day, and those which followed it.’’ She immediately called upon her 
friends and neighbours to assist the workpeople in making a search. They 
readily answered to the appeal, incurring themselves no slight danger. 
The man who guided me through the mushroom beds, in his zeal to find 
his missing master lost himself for thirteen hours, although well provided 
with lights. 


was filled with anxiety. The authorities were called upon to lend their 
aid. The troops were ordered down into the caverns. Drums were beaten, 


the Catacombs of Paris. Pray what would youdo with them,sir? M. Puy 
has the catacombs, or carriéres of Lezennes, and he applies them to mush- 
room growing on a large scale. Permission granted, they are curious to 
see ; but—and I now write in serious warning—if you do go to see, Be- 
ware! Do not dare to visit them after a champagne luncheon, nor in com- 
pany with people who like to play the fool, and who mistake bravado for 
wit and spirit. ; 

You are conducted to a village inn, to which inn belongs acellar. In 
the side of the cellar is a little door, through which you descend by wooden 
steps to the caverns below. Toe depth is nothing, and varies scarcely at 
all ; you are only six-and-thirty feet beneath the surface. You are fur- 
nished with a little hand-lamp, and a guide of course accompanies you. 
There can be no harm or cowardice in requesting one or two others to join 
the party ; and the man who should resolve never to enter these under- 
ground quarries without a store of lucifers and wax-lights in one pocket 
and of biscuits in the other, ought not to be set down as either a fool or a 
poltroon. Iam ashamed to confess to having thrust myself into what 
might easily prove a fatal dungeon, without the least precaution of the 


nd. 

‘The spot to which you first descend is the centre of a series of irregular 
ramifications, extending hither and thither beneath the earth, running off 
to the right and left, interlacing and starting away afresh for four or five 


Instead of any bins, or shelves, the mushrooms here are grown on ridges 


Seven or eight men are constantly employed in mushroom growing in 


On the tenth of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, 


g that he should be migsed, and that search 
would be made for him. It was the wisest, in fact the only thing he 


There he remained in the dark all night, seated on the floor of the ca- 


Another day elapsed, and no M. Puy. The whole population of Lille 


and guns were fired ; but it is singular that, in those horrid recesses, the 
most powerful sounds make but little way. Dowaniers, or customs-men, 
were sent for from the frontier, bringing with them their powerful, keen- 
scented, and well-trained dogs, But instead of the dogs finding M. Puy, 
they themselves narrowly escaped being lost. One magnificent brute got 
so completely strayed, that he must have perished had he not been at last 
discovered. Parties tied one end of various balls of string to frequented 
portions of the cavern, and then went forward in opposite directions, un- 
rolling them as they proceeded, in the hope that the lost man might stum- 
ble upon the clue. Others penetrated as far as they dared, bearing with 
them bundles of straw, a single one of which they laid on the ground, at 
short intervals, with the head or ear pointing the way to go in order to 
escape from this den of horrors. No fear there that the wind, or an ani- 
mal, or a human passenger, should disturb so slight and frail an index! 
Everything, in short, was done that courage and friendship could suggest ; 
but for three days the benevolent hunt was fruitless. 

After M. Puy had disap for three whole days, he was found at last 
by a bold young man, in the place where he had determined to remain till 
sought for. The spot is just under a mill in the neighbouring village, and 
is a long, long way from the —_ of starting. His first inquiry was, how 
long he had been there? for he had no means of measuring the lapse of 
time. He was astonished to learn that three days had been in that 
lone concealment, without either food or drink. It was well for him, per- 
haps, that he was obliged to remain in that state of ignorance. As the 
hour of his deliverance became more snd more delayed, he might other- 
wise have fallen into a fatal despair. As it was, in spite of every care, six 
months elapsed before he recovered from the consequent illness; and it 
was probably at least a twelvemonth before he was exactly himself again. 

This, then, is the cost of Mushrooms in France, in consequence of people 
pane ey | to eat wild ones, even if gathered by persons competent to distin- 

wholesome from the poisonous kinds ; namely, the constant de- 
terioration of health, and the occasional risk of life, on the part of those 
whose profession it is to cultivate them.--Household Words. 


_ 
LIFE AT SARATOGA. 
PAYING ONE’S WAY. 

Kurz Pacha, the Sennaar minister, who was up there, and who is so 
smitten with Mrs. Potiphar, said that he had known few happier moments 
in this country than the dining hour at the ‘‘ United States.’ 

“ When the gong sounds,” he, “ Iam reminded of the martial music 
of Sennaar. When I seat myself in the midst of such splendour of toilette, 
and in an apartment so stately and so appropriate for that display, I re- 
call the taste of the Crim Tartars, to whose ruler I had the honour of being 
first accredited ambassador. When I behold, with astonished eyes, the 
entrance of that sable society, the measured echo of whose foot-falls so 
properly silences the conversation of all the nobles, I seem to see the regu- 

ar army of my beloved Sennaar investing a conquered city. This, I cry 
to i. with enthusiasm, this is the height of civilization, and I privately 
hand one of the privates in that grand army, a gold dollar, to brin me a 
dish of beans. h n bean, O greener envoy extraordinary, I say to 
myself with rapture, should be well worth its weight in gold, when served to 
such a congress of kings, queens, and hereditary prince royals as are as- 
sembled here. And I find,’”’ continues the Pacha, “that Iam right. The 
guest at this banquet is admitted to the freedom ofcorn and potatoes, only 





fact with M. Puy. Suppose, to bring the case home to your- 
self, that any kind benefactor were to bequeath to you as an inheritance, 





of Sennaar, who still fancy that when they bargain for a draught of rose 
sherbet, they have tacitly agreed for a glass to drink it from. 

“ Why the first day I came,” he went on, “I was going to my room, and 
met the proabendin 4 coming out. Now, as I had paid a coloured gentle- 
wy a wy 4 for ee n pene to “4 little bill which I settle at 

e office, oug’ was equally n secure my bed by a slight 
fee to the goddess of the chambers, I therefore pulled an m eel and 
offered her a bill of a small amount. She turned the color of tomatoes. 

“ ¢Sir,’ exclaimed she, and with dignity, ‘do you mean to insult me?’ 

¢ Good heavens, miss, cried I, ‘ quite the contrary,’ and thinking it was 

not enough, I presented another bill of a larger amount. 

. “*¢ Sir,’ said she, half sobbing, ‘ you are no gentleman ; I shall leave the 
ouse !’ 

“ T wasvery much perplexed, I began again. 

“*Miss—my dear—I mean madam—how much must I pay you to se- 
cure my room ?” 

. “*¢T don’t understand you, sir,’ replied the chambermaid, somewhat mol- 
ified. 

“* Why, my dear girl, ifI paid Sambo a dollar for my dinner, I expect 
to pay Dolly something for my chamber, of course.’ 

“<« Well, sir, he are certainly very kind, I—with pleasure, I’m sure,’ 
replied she, entirely appeased, taking the money, and vanishing. 

“J,” said Kurz Pacha, “ entered my room and locked the door. But I 


Y | believe I was a little hasty about giving her the money. The perfection 


of civilization has not yet mounted the stairs. It is confined to the dining- 
room. How beautiful is that strain from the Favorita, Miss Minerva, tum 
tum, ti ti, tum tum, tee tee,” and the delightful Sennaar ambassador, see- 
ing Mrs. hg my in the parlour, danced, humming, away. 

There are few pleasanter men in society. I should think with his expe- 
rience he would be hard upon us, but heis not. The air of courts does not 
seem to have spoiled him.—From the Summer Diary of Minerva Tattle, 
in Putnam’s Magazine for September. 


THE DANGER OF DABBLING IN FRENCH. 


Well, we were all sitting in the great drawing-room at the “ United 
States.’ We had been bowling in our morning dresses, and had rushed to 
ascertain if the distinguished English party had arrived. They had not. 
They were in New York, and would not come. That was bad, but we 
thought of Newport and probable scions of nobility there, and were con- 
soled. But while we were in the midst of the talk, and I was whispering 
very intimately with that superb and aristocratic Nancy Fungus, who 
should come in but father, walking toward us with wearied air, dragging 
his feet along, but looking very well dressed for him. I smiled sweetly 
when I saw that he was quite presentable, and had had the good sense to 
leave that odious white hat in his room, and had buttoned his waistcoat. 
The party stopped talking as he approached ; and he came up to me. 

‘‘ Minna, my dear,”’ said he, ‘‘ I hear everybody is going to Newport.”’ 

“Oh! yes, dear father,” I replied, and eee | Fungus smiled. Father 
looked pleased to see me so intimate with a girl he always calls “ so aris- 
tocratic and high-bred looking,’’ and he said to her— 

“IT believe your mother is going, Miss Fungus ?” 

“Oh! yes, we always go,” replied she, “ one must have a few weeks of 
Newport.” 

“ Precisely, my dear,” said poor papa, as if he rather dreaded it, but 
must consent to the hard necessity of fashion. ‘“‘ They say, Minna, that all 
the parvenus are going this year, so I suppose we shall have to go along.” 

There was a blow! There was perfect silence for a moment, while poor 
pa looked amiable, as if he couldn’t help embellishing his conversation 
with French graces. I waited in horror; for I knew that the girls were 
all tittering inside, and every moment it became more absurd. Then out 
it came. Nancy Fungus leaned her head on my shoulder, and fairly shook 
with laughter. The others hid behind their fans, and the men suddenly 
walked off to the windows, and slipped on to the piazza. Papa looked 
bewildered. and half smiled. But it was a very melancholy business, and 
I told him that he had better go up and dress for dinner. 

It was impossible to stay after that. The unhappy slip became the sta- 
ple of Saratoga conversation. Young Boosey, (Mrs. Potipbar’s witty 
friend) asked Morris audibly at dinner, ‘“‘ Where do the parvenus sit? I 
want to sit among the parvenus.” 

‘“ Of course you do, sir,” answered Morris, supposing he meant the circle 
of the créme de la créme. 

And so the thing went on multiplying itself. Poor papa doesn't under- 
stand it yet. Idon’t dare to explain. Old Fungus, who prides himself 
se upon his family (it is one of the ancient and very honourahle Virginia 
families, that came out of the ark with Noah, as Kurz Pacha says of his 
ancestors, when he hears that the founder of a family ‘‘ came over with the 
'Conquerer,”’) and who cannot deny himself a joke, came up to pa, inthe 
bar-room, while a large party were drinking cobblers, and said to him with 
a loud laugh : 

So all the parvenus are going to Newport : are they De Famille?” 

“Yes,” replied pa, innocently, “ that’s what they say. So I suppose we 
shall all have to go, Fungus.” 

There was another roar that time, but not from the representative of 
Noah’s ark. It was rather thin joking, but it did very well for the warm 
weather, and I was glad to hear a laugh against anybody but poor pa. 

We came to Newport, but the story was before us, and I have been very 
much annoyed at it. I know it is foolish for me to think of it. Kurz 
Pacha said— 

“‘ My dear Miss Minerva, I have no doubt it would pain you more to be 
thought ignorant of French than capable of deceit. Yet it is a very inno- 
cent ignorance of your father’s. Nobody is bound to know French; but 
you all lay so much stress upon it, as if it were the whole duty of woman 
to have an “air,” and to speak French, that any ignorance becomes at 
once ludicrous. It’s all your own doing. You make a very natural thing 
absurd, and then grieve because some friend becomes a victim. There is 

our friend Nancy Fungus, who “ speaks French as well as she does Eng- 

ish.” That may be true; but you ought to add, that one is of just as 
much use to her as the other—that is, of no use at all, except to commu- 
nicate platitudes.’’— Ibid. 


THE SPANIEL OF DARMSTADT. 


According toa French pewsoonst, afew years ago, there appeared a new 
phenomenon in the musical world. Marvels of this kind are not uncom- 
mon, in the shape of little biped urchins, not yet out of petticoats, who 
execute variations upon the fourth string, and write fugues without know- 
ing a note of music. Butthis novel phenomenon is of an entirely different 
coker, being a modest quadruped of the canine race. Dogs have been oc- 
casionally observed, both in modern and past days, to show an extreme 
sensibility to music. On some of them, fine music has been known to pro- 
duce an apparently painful effect, causing them gradually to become rest- 
less, to moan piteously, and, finally, to fly from the Spot with every sign of 
suffering and distress. Others have been seen to sit and listen to music 
with seeming delight, and even to go every Sunday to church, with the 
obvious purpose of enjoying the solemn and powerful strains of the organ. 
All these displays, however, of musical tendencies on the part of the ca- 
nine race, are as nothing in comparison with the following, which a Ger- 
man paper gives an account of, for the amusement of the world of har- 


mony :— 

“ Prederick S——,, a musical amateur of Darmstadt, in the grand duchy 
of Hesse, possesses a female spaniel, which has become a strange source of 
terror to all the mediocre musicians of the place and its vicinity. Having 
acquired a competency by commercial industry, Mr. S—— retired from 
business, and devoted lf, heart and soul, to the daily and hourly en- 
joyment of his favourite science. Every member of his little household 
was by de involved more or less in the same occupation, and even 
the housemaid could in time bear a part in a chorus, or decipher a melo- 
dy of Schubert. One individual alone in the family seemed to resist this 
musical entrancement ; this was a small spaniel, the sole specimen of the 
canine race in the mansion. Mr. S—— felt the impossibility of instilling 
the theory of sounds into the head of Poodle, but he firmly resolved .to 
make the animal bear some part or other in the general domestic concert, 
and by perseverance, and the adoption of ingenious means, he attained his 
object. Every time that a false note escaped from either instrument or 
voice—as often as any blunder, of whatever kind, was committed by the 
members of the musical family (and such blunders were sometimes com- 
mitted intentionally)—down came its master’s cane on the back of the 
unfortunate Poodle, till she howled and growled again. By and by, sim- 
ple menaces with the stick were substituted for blows, and at a still more 
advanced period of this extraordinary a meg o a mere glance of Mr. 
S——’s eye was sufficient to make the animal howl to admiration. In 
the end, Poodle became so thoroughly acquainted with, and attentive to, 
false notes and other musical barbarisms, that the slightest mistake of the 
kind was infallibly “ys by in = from her, forming the most ex- 
pressive commen upon the m ormance. ‘ 

** When extended’ trinle were made of the animal’s acquirements, they 
were never found to fail, and Poodle became, what she still is—the most 
famous, impartial, and conscientious connoisseur in the duchy of Hesse. 








after ro with the sable military. It is quite the perfection of or- 
ganiza What hints I shall gather for the innocent pleasure-seekers 


But, be imagined, her musical appreciation is entirely negative ; 
f yen dag wih a and play with ability, she will remain cold and 
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impassible. But let your execution exhibit the slightest defect, and you 
will have her instantly showing her teeth, whisking her tail, yelping, bark- 
ing. and growling. At the present time there is not a concert or am opera 
at Darmstadt to which Mr. Frederick S—— and his wonderful dog are not 
invited, or. at least, the dog. The voice of the prima donna, the instru- 
meuts of the band, whether violin, clarionet, hautboy, or bugle, all of them 
must execute their parts in perfect harmony, otherwise Poodle looks at 
its master, erects its ears, shews its grinders, and howls outright. Old or 
new pieces, known or unknown to the dog, produce on it the same effect, 

“It must not be supposed that the discrimination of the creature is con- 
fined to the mere execution of musical compositions. Whatever may have 
been the case at the outset of its training, its present and perfected intel- 
ligence extends event to the secrets of composition. Thus, if a vicious 
modulation, or a false relation of parts, occurs in a piece of music, the 
animal shews symptoms of uneasy hesitation ; and if the error be contin- 
tinued, will infallibly give the grand condemnatory howl. In short, Poo- 
dle is the terror of all the middling composers of Darmstadt, and a perfect 
nightmare to the imagination of all poor singers and players. Sometimes 
Mr. S——and his friends take a pleasure in annoying the canine critic, by 
emitting all sorts of discordant sounds, from instrument and voice. On 
such occasions the creature loses all self-command, its eyes shoot forth 
fiery flashes, and long and frightful bowls respond to the immelodious con- 
cert of the mischievous bipeds. But the latter must be careful not to go 
too far ; for when the dog’s patience is tried to excess, it becomes altogether 
wild, and flies fiercely at the tormentors and their instruments. 

“This dog’s case is a very curious one, and the attendant phenomena 
not very easy of explanation. From the animal’s power of discerning the 
correctness of musical composition, as well as of execution, one would be 
inclined to imagine that Mr. S —, in training his dog, bad ny 4 called 
into play faculties existing—but latent—before, and that dogs have in 
them the natural germ of a fine musical ear. This seems more likely to 
be the case than that the animal’s perfect musical taste was wholly an 
acquirement, resulting from the training. However this may be, the 
Darmstadt dog is certainly a marvellous creature, and we are surprised 
that, in these exhibiting times, its powers have not been displayed ona 
wider stage. The operatic establshments of London and Paris might be 
greatly the better, perhaps, of a visit from the critical Poodle.” 


Kwuperial Parliament. 


THE PROROGATION. 
House of Lords, Saturday, August 20. 


After the Royal Assent had been given by Commission to a vast num- 
ber of bills, the Commons were summoned, and Parliament prorogued in 
the usual form. The Lords Commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, 
Earl Granville, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Duke of Newcastle, and 
the Duke of Argyll. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR read the following speech :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,— 

“ We are commanded by Her Majesty to release you from your attend- 
ance in Parliament, and at the same time to —- Her Majesty’s cordial 
approbation of the zeal and assiduity with which, during a protracted 
and laborious session, you have applied yourselves to the consideration of 
many subjects of great importance to the public welfare. 

“ Her Majesty has seen with much satisfaction that, by the remission 
and reduction of taxes which tended to cramp the operations of trade and 
industry, you have given fresh extension to a system of beneficent legisla- 
a and have largely increased the means of obtaining the necessaries of 

ife. F 

“The provision which you have made for meeting the demands of the 
public service, not ouly in the present but also in future years, is of a na- 
ture to give permanent stability to our finances, and thereby to aid in con- 
solidating the strength and resources of the empire. , 

“The buoyant state of the revenue, and the steady progress of our 
foreign trade, are proofs of the wisdom of the commercial policy now 
firmly established ; while the prosperity which pervades the great trad- 
ing and producing classes, happily without even a partial exception, 
a —_ continued and increasing evidence of the enlarged comforts of the 
people. 

‘The measure which you have passed for the future government of 
India has been readily sanctioned by Her Majesty, in the persuasion 
that it will prove to have been wisely framed, and that it is well caleu- 
lated to promote the improvement and welfare of Her Majesty’s Eastern 


dominions. 
“« Her Majesty regards with peculiar satisfaction the provision ote 
Tptac es 
t for the 


made for the administration of charitable trusts. The 

which existed to the just and beneficial use of property set a 

purposes of charity and of education have been a serious public evil, to 
which Her Hajesty is persuaded that, in your wisdom, you have now 
applied an efficient remedy. F 

““ Gentlemen of the House of Commons,— 

We are commanded by Her Majesty’s to thank you for the supplies 
which you have granted for the service of the present year, and for the 
provision which you have made for the defence of the country both by 
sea and land. Her Majesty will apply them with a due regard to economy, 
and consistently with that spirit which has at all times made national se- 
curity the chief object of her care, 

“Mi Lords and Gentlemen,— 

“ Her Majesty commands us to inform you that she continues to receive 
from her allies the assurance of their unabated desire to cultivate the 
most friendly relations with this country. 

“It is with deep interest and concern that Her Majesty has viewed 
the serious misunderstanding which has recently arisen between Russia 
and the Ottoman Porte. 

“The Emperor of the French has united with Her Majesty in earnest 
endeavours to reconcile differences, the continuance of which might in- 
volve Europe in war. 

“ Acting in concert with her allies, and relying on the exertions 
of the Conference now assembled at Vienna, Her Majesty has good 
— hope that an honourable arrangement will speedily be accom- 
plished. ; 

“ Her Majesty rejoices in being able toannounce to you the termination 
of the war on the frontiers of the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and she trusts that the establishment of representative government in 
that colony may lead to the development of its resources, and enable it to 
make efficient provision for its future defence. 

We are also commanded to congratulate you that, by the united ex- 
— of the naval and military forces of Her Majesty and of the East 

a Company, the war in Burmah has been brought to an honourable 
= ypencod issue. The objects of the war having been fully attained, 
one aim ~ ere made by the Burmese Government, peace has been 

“Her Majesty contemplates, with grateful satisfaction and thankfulness 
- mye God, the tranquillity which prevails throughout her domin- 
10n8, ge er with that peaceful industry and obedience to the laws which 
— the aay seq of all classes of her subjects. It is the first desire of 
por § reer | be premete she advance of every social improvement, and, 
happiness of her people.” as Sarther to exjend the prosperity and 

The LORD CHANCELLOR then, in the name of Her Majesty, declared 


the Parliament prorogued until Th 
5 wabsnentinlp elena ursday, the 27th of October next, and 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


House of Commons, Saturday, August 20, 

Mr. MILNES inquired whether, in the absence of the noble lord the 
member for London, the noble lord the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment was able, under present circumstances, to assure the House as to the 
moral confidence which Her Majesty’s Government entertained with res- 
si to the evacuation of the Danubian principalities being such as to al- 
ow Parliament to be prorogued without anxiety? To this one point the 
attention of the country was mainly directed; and he believed that 
for the security of commerce, it was most important that it should be 


settled. 

Lord PALMERSTON.—The answer as to the confide ler Hajes- 
y's Governmeut will be given in the shortest possible lee that 

eir belief is that Parliament may be prorogued under present circum- 
stances. As to the evacuation of the principalities, I have only to say 
that I am confident the Emperor of Russia, having that regard to his hon- 
our and character which every Sovereign of a great country must always 
be inspired by, will take the earliest opportunity, after the settlement with 
Turkey, of his own accord, to make a merit of evacuating the principali- 
ties without the smallest delay. That is my confident expectation and be- 
lief. (Cries of “ Hear, hear.’’) 

Sir Augustus Clifford, the Usher of the Black Rod, entered the house 
at 10 minutes past 2 o’clock, and summoned the House to the House of 














about 50 members, and returned at 10 minutes to 3, accompanied by about 
the same number of members, to whom, standing at the table, he read the 
speech delivered on the prorogation by Her Majesty’s Commissioners. The 
right hon. gentleman then shook hands with Lord Palmerston. who repre- 
sented the Cabinet, and with the other members present, who then sepa- 
rated. 





THE DECIMAL COINAGE. 


The report of the Select Committee on Decimal Coinage, appointed, on 
the motion of Mr. William Brown, of Liverpool, bas just been printed, 
and is a clear and coneise document. It appears, a8 might have been ex- 
pected, that all the witnesses examined were unanimous respecting the 
advantages that would attend the introduction of the decimal system, and 
that the only open question among them was with regard to the relative 
ease and superiority of the various methods aye for its accomplish- 
ment. The committee point to the fact of England having permitted her- 
self toremain without this improvement in the face of its general adop- 
tion in the different countries of the world, among which unbroken evi- 
dence of its value has since been afforded by the constant tendency to 
extend its application, not only in the case of money, but also as respects 
weights and measures ; and they then deal with the only two considera- 
tions that require to be met for its introduction. One of these is the popu- 
lar prejudice, resulting from ignorance and indolence, against alterations 
of any kind, and the other is the necessity of rearranging the terms of all 
pecuni obligations expressed in coins which would be abolished or 
changed in value by the new arrangement. Neither of them, however, 
presents the slightest difficulties beyond such as a rational people would 
be ashamed to recogn 
though the commitee, while they rightly designate it as a matter upon 
which it is out of the question to argue, seem to consider it the more seri- 
ous of the two, there is reason to hope that, in doing so, they underesti- 
mate the intelligence of the working classes, more especially as they 
admit that the witnesses who have spoken of the probable feeling of these 
parties state a conviction that the proposed change would quickly be un- 
derstood and appreciated. The committee mention at the same time 
precedents which should remove all doubt upon the subject. In the 
United States the old system of pounds, shillings, and pence, was super- 
seded by the decimal system of dollars and cents, without any inconveni- 
ence having been caused, and in Ireland, when the 13 pence. which at one 
time constituted an English shilling, were replaced by 12 English pence, 
although a prejudice was originally felt among the poor from their re- 
ceiving only 12 coins of the same name as those of which they had previ- 
ously got 13, they soon found that the injury was imaginary. With 
regard to the various contracts and prices which would have to be re-ar- 
ranged, the extent of the alterations rendered necessary would depend on 
the exact system adopted. The plan recommended by the committee is 
that the pound should be the unit, and that the relations of the several 
coins should be as follows :— 


Mils. Mils. 
Sovereign . 1000 { 20 
Half-sovereign 500| New silver coins .... ?. 10 
i, Pe are 250 \ 5 
i. REE OS 100 | New copper coins ... 2 
Shilling ... 50 ae 
Sixpence 25 





Under this plan the existing three-penny and four-penny pieces would 
be put out of circulation, and, in place of the penny, a new copper coin 
would be introduced equal in value to the tenth instead of the twelfth 
part of a shilling. The payments that would be affected by the alteration 
are all the minor ones at present made in pennies, halfpennies, and far- 
things, and although no inconvenience would arise in the sale of goods, 
since the size of a penny loaf or any otber article would be altered by 
the dealer to correspond with the altered value of the coin he receives for 
it, there are cases such as tolls on railways, bridges, ferries, roads, in which 
private interests are concerned, that would have to be the subject of ad- 
justment, since if, instead of charging one penny or four farthings, as at 
present, the nearest equivalent toll under the decimal system, namely, one 
of four mils were substituted, the change would involve a loss to the re- 
ceiver of the toll of 4 per cent. ; while on the other hand, raising the toll 
to 5 mils would involve a loss to the payer of 20 per cent. The case of 
the penny postage, also, is an important element in this part of the mat- 
ter at well as the new penny receipt stamp. While considerable discontent 
would in the opinion of Mr. Rowland Hill, be excited by raising the pos- 
tage charge to 5 mils, and thus making an addition to it of 20 per cent., 
the adoption of 4 mils, involving a reduction of 4 per cent., would cause 


ize. The first is absolutely below notice, and al-| 4 





well that, if the Upper House is to be retained as part of a political sye 
tem, it must not be dealt with on the rule of the Opera-house, that he who 
pays the most money shall have the best place. It is only necessary for 
a moment to consider what the effect would be on public morality if it 
were competent to every wealthy man to attach ee a condition to the 
estates he might bequeath to his heirs as was done by the Earl of Bridge- 
water. If this will had been maintained, that illustrious devotee of vena 
rank would soon have found a plentiful crop of imitators; and a large per- 
tion of the wealth acquired in trade would have gone to polluting the 
fountains of ublic honour, and weakening the springs of political mora- 
po! . PR os —, I such conditions has been finally established, 
e de of John William, if not d » will at 

ray em pa t dukes, will at least be the parties 

As we before said, where the Lord Chancellor and nine Judges are of 
one opinion upon a very technical point of law, and four of the Law 
Lords and two of the Judges of another, we will not inter with an 
opinion of our own. Thus stood the legal array :—For the will: 
Chancellor, Baron Alderson, Baron Parke, Justice Crompton, Justice Cole- 
ridge, J ustice Williams, Justice Talfourd, Justice Cresswell. Justice Erle, 
and Justice Wightman.—Against the Will: Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Broug- 
oe, aes Truro, Lord St. Leonard’s, Chief Baron Pollock, and Baron. 

a 

Ten were opposed to six, but certainly the greater experience in such 
cases lay with the minority which prevailed. {ndeed, it te only necessary 
to read Lord Lyndburst’s very clear statement of the law as applicable to- 
this case, to see that some strange delusion must have clouded the judg- 
ment of the dissentients, The law of England is perfectly clear—tbat be- 
uests saddled with conditions contrary to public policy are void. It is 
delightful to see how vigorously Lord Lyndhurst, at his great age, cam 
deal with the flimsy sophistry which would admit the corruption of the 
peerage as the legal condition of a bequest. Half a centur ago, in the 
pride of youth, and in the first burst of his genius, the now old man never 
spoke better or more to the purpose.— Times, August 22. 


—————____ 
SHORT WORK. 


Events are proceeding in their due form and order, with that regular 
course which had been predicted with such inexorable presentiment of evil 
that it was argued that nought but a miracle could avert the malediction. 
The “ Car of Destiny,” as the soothsayers in the good old times would 
have had it, is rolling on, ia the deep ruts hollowed out by the sword and 

loughed by the bullet, while those to whom was given the power to lift 
it from its track are fain to sit by the wayside and weep as they behold it 
pass. No earthly influence can avert its progress now ; onward it goes, 
forever in its bloody pene it must go to the very end, crushing 
with its ponderous wheels all obstacles in its way, drowning in its creak- 
ing thundering approach all sound of agony from its bruised and muti- 
lated victims all murmur of discontent, all mutterings of vengeance from 
the lookers-on. Heaven has looked down upon two scenes which shoula 
each stand foremost in the chronicles of our time, and each be carried 
down with equal comment and impartial judgment to posterity. The first 
took place at midnight beneath the light of the August moon, whieh shone 
with placid beam upon the foul and hideous sight, as though such thin 
had never been. Onone side the Champ de Mars was all illumined wi 
the soft light, its vast solitude unbroken by the slightest shadow, the 
smallest pebble glistening in the moonlight, visibly as by day ; on the 
other side lay the dark shade of the elm trees on the bank, and the broad 
projection of the Ecole Militaire. So deep was the shadow here, that no 
object was discernible, not even the moviug forms which just as the clock 
of the Invalids tolled the hour, issued from the side gate of the building 
to the left of the Ecole, and proceeded to draw themselves up in straight 
array beneath the ¢a/us, still in the line of shade, but on its very verge. 
A deep an —S - feet, and down into this did the moonbeams 
seem to search with cold inquiring gaze as if wondering at its emptiness, 
and seeking to learn its destination. "0 

Presently from the same portal did another band come forth with some- 
what slower step, and march into the full light of the moon—they stood 
face to face with the dim forms which seemed to fill the shadow of the 
talus—the space afforded by the yawning trench was a)! that lay between 
them when they, too, were marshalled in straight line along its edge. A 
word was given which sounded hoarse and stifled on the midnight air, an@ 
then, as if by magic out started into the ray of light the bristling steel of 
arms, Another word was uttered, and the ringing sound of ahveatinn 
weapons disturbed the silence fora moment. A third time was the order 
given, and then. loud report, a glittering flash, vivid and sudden, a light 





a loss to the revenue of £100,000. All these thin however, merel 
late to the way in which the great principle should be carried out, an 
have nothing to do with the question as to whether it should be carried 
out or not. On that point the conclusion of the committee is unequivo- 
cal and emphatic, and they consequently urge the necessity of decisive 
action. Hence, as the commercial community have for many years past 
expressed their wishes for the change, and the evidence just collected from 
the best authorities is unanimous on the evil of neglecting it, the respon- 
sibility of further delay must now rest with the Government. At the 
same time, there is no reason to apprehend disappointment in that respect, 
their recent statements on this subject having indicated a desire to avoid 

remaining, with regard to it, in the rear of public opinion. 





THE LAST OF THE BRIDGEWATER CASE. 


The decision in the Bridgewater case, which has set aside the most 
iniquitous will of John William, seventh and last Earl of Bridgewater, 
will be received with unqualified satisfaction by the public. It is not ne- 
cessary for us, in this portion of our columns, to enter at any length into 
the details of the case, which will be found to-day in another page of this 
journal. Let it be sufficient to remind as many of our readers as may be 
unwilling to wade through the more technical statement, that the Earl of 
Bridgewater mentioned above made a will in 1823, by which he be- 
queathed property which has been estimated at about £2,000,000 sterling 
to the then Lord Alford for life, and to his issue in tail, with remainder to 
his brother, Charles Cust, and certain remainders over. A proviso or 
condition, however, was introduced, that if Lord Alford should die with- 
out having attained the rank of Marquis or Duke of Bridgewater, the be- 
quest should be void as regarded his issue, and the estate puss over to the 
remaindermen. So, if Lord Alford should not have attained the dignity 
abovementioned within five years after he should have become Lord 
Brownlow. Lord Alford died in the year 1851 without having attained 
the dignities in question, and the point has been raised whether the pro- 
viso in the will was valid or not. Was, or was not, his infant heir to be 
disinherited because it had pleased the old lord to insert a condition into 
the will which every person must at ouce admit to be as contrary to indi- 
vidual morality as to public policy? The point has been decided by the 
House of Peers in a manner contrary to the opinions delivered by the 
Judges of the land. These learned persons had, of course. but one point 
to consider—what was the law—not what it should be. They are inter- 
preters, not makers of the law, and cannot be charged with its defects or 
short-comings. We will not venture to offer any opinion of our own upon 
a purely technical point of law, in opposition to that of those learned and 
experienced persons who should be the most competent men in the three 
kingdoms to decide such a matter, but we must notice it as a curious fact 
that their opinion should have been overruled by that of the Law Lords 
in the Upper House. Nor is this the first instance of such a reversal of an 
opinion delivered almost unanimously by the Judges of the land. The 
same thing occurred in the well-remembered case of O'Connell and his 
companions. 

It would, indeed, have been a subject for grave regret had the law of 
England been what nine of the Judges decided it to be. Such, fortunate- 
ly, is not the case. A great slur would have been cast upon the English 
peerage. Capel-court and the Upper House would have stood nearer 
than they had ever stood before. Hitherto it had been supposed that 
some things were not within the reach of the first vulgar trickster who 
had dabbled successfully in loans and shares. Such an one might hire a 
great house in Belgrave-square, and fill it with tali and well-powdered 
footmen, who were not unnaturally amazed that their master should ring, 
and they be called upon to answer his bell. He might buy a park, and 
call it Eagle’s Nest. He might transport to it from Stamford-bill his 
eaglets, the young Higginbottoms, and the modest glory of their mother’s 
amber satin toque. He might become a county magistrate, and taste the 
indescribable luxury of discussing questions of rates with his supercilious 
yokefellows of justice at quarter sessions. The heralds would find him a 
court-of-arms, and his tailor a solemn suit of black. Still, with all these 
appliances and means to boot, he would remain true Higginbottom still. 

e could neither disguise himself nor his name under the mantle or title 
ofa peer. That dignity was reserved as the reward of eminent public 
services or of distinguished merit. There was that striking difference be- 
tween the English and almost every other aristocracy in the world, that 
money had nothing to do with its dignities or steps. The exigencies of 
party strife may occasionally necessitate the prostitution of this high dig- 
nity to a political purpose, but this is the last weapon to which even an 





« The SPEAKER proceeded to the House of Lords, accompanied by 


unscrupulous Minister would have recourse. An English statesman knows 





curling smoke ascending slowly to the sky hid the moon’s rays for a single 
instant, aba@.when it cuaen away, the weapons and their beet enna 
disappearing through the portal from whence they had issued so Firort » 
time before--the trench was being fast filled up—one or two ghastly, 
blood-smeared faces were for a moment turned upwards to the moons but 
the spade and rake soon shut out the hideoussight A low wailing sob had 
been heard by some who lingered late among the trees, but no other sound 
had broke the stillness—no word was spoke--the very footsteps of the dig- 
gers fell unheeded on the turf, and before the clock bad struck again eve 
vestige of the scene had passed. Had it not been, ind: ed, fur the indefa: 
gable vigilance of the gamins who visit the Champ de Mars at early dawn, 
and who picked up an unusual harvest of stray bullets, we never could have 
guessed that the conspirators of the Opera Comique plot had thus been 
despatched to give to heaven thetr long account of guilty hopes destroyed, 
of guilty vengeance unappeased. Assured]y, not one amongst usall would 
disapprove of justice being done, of the culprits being submitted to the 
rigour of the law ; but why this silence and this mystery? this stealthy 
march upon the forms of judgment? These men have been condemned 
and executed, but have been neither tried nor judged. The great drama 
of December, 1852, is not yet completed. The curtain will rise again and 
again to give us many more last scenes such as these.—Paris Letter 
August 11, 

(The second scene is the one that took place between Louis Napoleon 
and the poet Jasmin, already recorded.) 

——$_——_—_ 


THE GREAT YACHT RACE AT COWES ; ENGLAND VICTORIOUS. 

The tables are turned at last ; the American yacht Sylvie, on whose 
performance such extravagant promises had been built, has been beaten 
by a new British-built vessel. The following particulars are copied from 
the London Morning Chronicle of the 22nd ult. 

The cup presented by the Royal Yacht Squadron, open to yachts of all 
nations, was sailed for on Friday last at Cowes, and the interest which was 
excited on this occasion almost surpassed that evinced when the celebrated 
clipper, the America, bore away the palm in such style from all competi- 
tors. To the liberality of the Royal Yacht Squadron, in presenting this 
annual prize, we are greatly indebted for the stimulus that has for the last 
two years taken place in yachting. 

On this occasion two foreign vessels were induced to enter—the Sy/vie, 
an American clipper, which is stated to have beaten everything in her 
waters, including a conqueror of the far-famed America, and the urera 
Borealis, a Swedish craft, from which great exploits were anticipated. 
The Sverige having become the property of an English gentleman nota 
member of a royal club, was disqualified. 

The following yachts were entered :—Aurora Borealis, (Swede) 250 
tons, Capt. Beckman ; Alarm, 248 tons, Mr. J. Weld; Sylvie, (American) 
105 tons, Mr. L. A. Depau ; Judia, 111 tons, Mr. W. Peareth ; drrow, 102 
tons, Mr. T. Chamberlayne ; Jurora, 60 tons, Mr. T. Le Marchant ; Os- 
prey. 59 tons, Lieut. Col. R. W. Huey. 

The course was from the Club House to the Nab Light, and from thence 
fifteen miles to sea, round a steamer, and back to the starting post. 

Precisely at eleven the signal for starting was fired, and in a moment 
the Julia began to feel the breeze, which was blowing tolerably fresh 
from W. S. W., and she took a lead on the first of the ebb tide. The S 
vie soon set her mainsail, and was well under weigh, taking slighthy 
lead of the Jurora Borealis, Arrow, Julia, and durora. At 1th. 23m., 
when nearly abreast of Osborne House, the 1urora Borealis, who had been 
holding a good wind, challenged the Sy/vie, and an exciting race ensued 
between them. Shortly after passing Osborne, the durora, now lying 
close to the wind, met with a most unfortunate accident, by carrying away 
her topmast, which had the effect of at once putting her at considerable 
odds against her rivals. The 4rrow, Julia, and the American were well up 
together off Ryde, but the wind now freshening, the d/arm emerged from 
the position she had hitherto been in, and took the lead. Off the No-Man 
Buoy we timed them as follows :— 


« 


H. M. 8. 
MAF ci biccvcccccccccccccccces soa neetre ee 2 ae 
ce ee eee wertr rT CER PeeWee d di vvees 12 13 10 
Aurora Borealis.......+++++++ ee Pere eT ree 12 13 50 
MTTOD a Pasceccvccccsscece Oo C6UwEEEEC Cece tdcecccos 12 14 50 


The Sylvie and Osprey were close together, but half a mile astern. But 
little change of position took place in the course to the Nab Light. From 
this point the whole squadron were close-hauled, and it was now supposed 





that the American would at any rate exhibit those extraordinary powers 
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had assigned to her. At Lh. 6m. she set her jibtopsail, but when off 
White Cliff, at Lh. 10m. 15s., the Julia weathered her in gallant style, the 
Arrow and Alarm being well together. A series of fine manceuvring now 
followed between the Swede and American, for at 1b. 20m., when off San- 
down, the Swede weathered the American. The wind that had been blow- 
ing fresh from the time of passing the No-Man Buoy, now dropped, and 
when off Shanklin Bay, at lh. 31m., a fine trial of skill took place, for in 
coming about from her tack, the Sy/vie weathered the 4urora Borealis in 
astyle that excited admiration, and it was now even thought she might 
tarn out to be worthy of her fame. 

At seven minutes past three o’clock, the required distance of eighteen 
miles from the Nab Light to sea having been run, the steam vessel, on 
board of which were the committee of the squadron, amongst whom were 
Lord Exmouth, Capt. Smith Barry, Andrew Fontaine, Esq., J. Gordon, 
Eeq., &c., and the sailing committee, consisting of Richard Frankland, 
Ksq., and Capt. W. B. Ponsonby, was brought to anchor, the bearings by 
com being St. Catherine’s Lighthouse N. by E. j E., and the Needles 
Rock N. and W. In the progress to the steamer, in consequence of the 
very great drop in the wind, the .4/arm had fallen considerably astern, the 
Julia maintaining the lead against the Sy/vie, who made a desperate ef- 
fort to overhaul her but all in vain. The two vessels containing the latest 
embodiments of the science and modern improvements of England and 
America were now fairly pitted against each otber. When it is known 
that Nicholls, the captain of the Mosquito, had charge of the Julia for the 
day, with some of the crew of that successful yacht, no doubt whatever 
could exist that the advautage of his superior handling would tell fearful- 
ly against her American opponent. She had it all her own way, running 
away from her, as did the old Arrow, as will be seen by the following 
statement of the times at which the steamboat was rounded. 


H. M. 8. 
I 00062456 ehdkbeheaDeehes ¢50% 00nd sone exe. 3 34 114 
GE: 6 04 Reena uns cstad Os dieoesscs acve eeceeeeocee 3 34 114 
Sylvie...... Tins eae ee Sibbald sossunchesd noses ...3 36 564 
Peace on nce re nccheeeee> ohare 3 43 394 
Ce abn ecadeFba rece cédessivcctes eaben bese 3 45 29 
MIB Eo 5 0 C66 bs deeicccccess ch jathicWe dle dbeetesecs 4 421 
MAGES be Cbhed 56) 66 cdendccceseessgdeconsgs.. 4 17 


A vessel, called the Wildfire, as usual on such occasions, created a good 
‘deal of confusion by running in the course of the racing yachts. On the 
return to the Nab, when off St. Catherine’s, at 5b. 10m., the Julia was 
leading the “rrow by about three quarters of a mile, the American at this 
time being a good three miles astern. When off Ventnor, at half past 5 
clock, the Julia had obtained a lead of the 4rrow by nearly a mile. Off 
Caiver Cliff, at two minutes past six, the wind freshening from the south- 
east, the Arrow, with her immense balloon jib, begau sensibly to draw 
wpon the Julia, who, throughout the entire race, was sailing under her 
ordinary going sails. From the time that the American had been observed 
so far astern, but little attention was paid to her, and her chances of ob 
taining the prize, or even a second place, were never for a moment enter- 
tained. Great was the surprise, as the steamer was waiting at the Nab, 
watching the progress of the Judia to it, which was to be the winning post 
of the race, when the supposed almost lost Sylvie was observed so near 
abreast of the Arrow as to be a question of very great doubt which of them 
had the lead. The light wind that had for some time prevailed had been 
turned by her to g account, and although it was not ascertained at the 
time, she would most likely then take advantage of her novel construction 
by hoisting up her keel, and leaving nothing but what has been aptly 
termed her “skimming dish” upon the water. Thus drawing but three 
feet at the fore and six feet aft, she was able to appear in the extraordina- 
ry manner here described. The Julia could, however, never be overhaul- 
ed, and on her appearance, at the conclusion of the race, was greeted with 
joud and hearty cheering. The following statements of the arrival of the 
respective vessels, given below, are those taken by the sailing com- 
mittee on board the Nab Lightship, and by those persons who remain- 
ed on the steamer, the difference mainly arising from the variation of 
watches :— 
Committee’s On board the 





Time. Steamboat. 

H. M. S. H. M. 8. 
ASS co's Cec ccccdece cede sces Vcotetees’ Oe 7 512 
BSylvie....ssccccoee edeseedeeee secceeeed 13 42 7 11 40 
PN s58's ve Vale's don sseviicccdsces these ne See 7 12 34 
DPE cde sodecvees eT Le TT TST TTL TL 7 18 36 7 16 45 
MuPePS Borealis... vcecvccccccsesdecesic 719 6 717 32 


The Julia was then declared the winner, com one of*the finest races 
ever witnessed. The winniug vessel was built by Mr. Rutsey, of West 
Cowes, and was only launched about three months ago. No restriction 
whatever was placed upon the Sylvie, either in the use of her dropping 

eel, her number cf men, or in any other respect, and she sailed here per- 
fectly on her own terms. 

On the return of the steamboat to Cowes the most anxious inquiries 
were made as she passed the royal yacht Victoria and Albert, and other 


— as to the winner, and great satisfaction was expressed at the 
result, 


Mr. L. A. Depau, owner of the Sylvie, promptly challenged the owner 
of the victorious yacht for another race. 


The above is the only detailed agcount that we have seen ; and it is 
strange that the Times contains no report. Bell’s Life in London says, 
“ Fresh breeze southwards. Light airs homeward. The Sylvie did no- 
thing with the fresh breeze, but made up for it in the light winds.” One 
of the Cowes letter-writers also says, “So certain did the members of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron feel that the Sy/vie would outsail all the other 
yachts entered for the 100 guinea cup, that they at the last moment gave 
a second prize of £50, as it were for the other yachts to contend for, but 
though she seemed almost to fly along in light winds, she did nothing 
when the wind freshened.” 

Whilst on the subject of yachts, we clip two brief extracts from Bell’s 
sporting paper. They are worth reading. 


“ Thus, out of three matches which have been sailed between the J4rrow 
and Mosquito, the Arrow has won once by 1 sec, and has lost twice by 3 
min 20 sec and 2 min 40 sec, showing that the vessels are very closely 
matched. It must, however, be recollected that by any way of measure- 
ment the 4rrow is nearly twice as large as the Mosquito. It is the gene- 
ral opinion that in strong winds the new Ju/ia can beat either of them. 
* * * “Qn their return the wind was baffling, and a remarkable fea- 
tare occurred between the Warner and the Nab, the Wildfire (not in 
the match) was overtaken by a whirlwind, which to use the expression, 
“spun ber round, and nearly threw her on her beam ends.’ carried away 
her topmast and gaff, and the topsail and mainsail came down by the run. 
oe bane time the Mosquito was within a hundred yards of her and was be- 


Readers will remember a similar occurrence, though with a more dis- 
astrous ending, that took place, last summer, in the upper part of New 
York Bay. In the midst of a calm, a revenue cruiser was struck by a 
squall, and went down in deep water. 

The Alarm and the Aurora Borealis sailed a match on the 24th ult., 
which lasted, ten hours, ina series of provoking calms. The English vessel 
‘beat the Swede by two minutes. 





Tue Late ArtitLery Manc@uvres at Vincennes.—It would be poor 
policy to keep our eyes exclusively upon the parades and evolutions of 
our owa troops. Here is something well worthy of notice, extracted from 
a late London paper. 


—We have received the following from a mili correspondent on 
this subject :—I perceive that you. in common vi ee French papers, 
have briefly noticed the review at Vincennes, a few days ago, but as the 
writer is evidently quite unacquainted with his subject, perhaps you will 
consider the following account worthy a place in your Janets it will be 
interesting. at least, to all your military readers.—The review took place 
with the object of showing the rapidity of the manceuvres and the novel 
and important purposes to which artillery can be applied under the pre- 
sent improved system of tactics. Marshal Magnan and suite, with some 
— Offivers, the Inspector-General de Lacoste, the general command- 
ing the artillery of the district, and other officers of distinction, were pre- 
sent. There were eight batteries of field artillery drawn up in line, form- 
ing a force of 48 guns, accompanied by its ammunition carriages, and 
each drawn by the full compliment of six horses. The division reviewed 
was a portion of the Sth regiment of artillery, under the command of Co- 
lonel Vivés, a very efficient officer, who directed the evolutions, the effec- 
tive nature of which, combined with the celerity with which they were exe- 
cuted, commanded general admiration. After the inspector-general bad 


passed the batteries in review, order was given to change the position and 
orm the line of battle perpendicular to the last. This was executed in 





three minutes and a-half, a wondertully short time, considering the détour 
which the most distant batteries had to make to form a line three quarters 
of a mile in length ; a rapidity equal to that of cavalry. The fire from 
such a formidable array of artillery reminded the spectators of some of 
the great battles of Napoleon. The line of battle was changed to several 
directions, marching sometimes by en échelons by batteries, forming dou- 
ble columns of four batteries. &c., every evolution being performed with 
the same precision and rapidity. The concluding one was particularly 
important and interesting, being intended to show how a division of an 
army might be fully protected by its artillery in case of an impending 
disaster, like that of Waterloo. The colonel having formed the whole of 
his eight batteries into a hollow square, showed how the infantry might 
find a certain protection within it. In witnessing this manwuvre from 
the redoubt on one side, the ye became bewildered at the apparent con- 
fusion, some of the batteries moving forward, some backward, and crossing 
each other in all directions, presented a mé/é that appeared almost inex- 
plicable. But in a few seconds the design became apparent, and in an 
incredible short space of time the square was formed perfectly, and the 
fire commenced from all its sides. Now, what force could break this 
formidable square, filled up by troops, with the interval between every 
gun bristling with bayonets, and keeping up an unremitting fire of mus- 
ketry and mitraile? To make field artillery rival horse artillery in the 
celerity of their movements shows a great improvement in this arm ; but 
to manceuvre it in large masses with the same facility as infantry, isa 
new triumph in military science, whieh reflects high credit on the officers, 
as well as upon the intelligence and discipline of the men under their 
command. The most uninitiated spectator, on seeing these evolutions 
executed with so much precision and celerity, must be struck with the 
difficulty in preserving the regular distances between the guns and their 
accompanying ammunition carriages so as to allow space enough to turn, 
and this, too, in a rough uneven ground.” 





Paris Fasnrons FoR SEPTEMBER.— Although the majority of our ladies 
have left Paris for the country and the watering-places, and the Parisian 
dressmakers and fashionable modistes have little to do, there are still a 
few noteworthy points. The colour red is particularly sought after, 
principally for bonnets, and their trimmings ; but it is a trying and diffi- 
cult colour for wearers. Persons of pale complexions, for whom it is lit- 
tle suitable, modify it by nets (Tudles) and white blondes, or green 
foliage. 

Evening Caps.—Head-dresses for Balls are red, mixed with black 
velvet, or lace. A great many head-dresses are worn of service berries 
(Sorhner) ; their red tufts admit of being disposed and adjusted in the 
most agreeable manner for evening dress, 

We have also to record the return, a little late, it is true, of a fashion 
laid aside a few years since—namely, the material pazi/e lisse tor bonnets, 
which reappears, however, of an improved description, fine light tiseue, 
and of white colour, which gives it (at a little distance) the appearance 
of paille-de-riz. It is made up and ornamented in the same manner as 
the open and worked straw which has been worn for the last four years. 
Bands of straw are placed alternately with black velvet, on which are em- 
broidered red flowers, assorting with the flower which is placed on the 
bonnet : the red poppy, the service-berries, and red car nations, are the 
flowers most worn. It is probable that this mixture of red and black is a 
fashion imported from Spain, worn at St. Cloud, and thence imitated in 
Paris. All dresses are now made to protect the wearer as much as pos- 
sible from the rays of the sun: consequently, nearly all the bodies are 
made high, 4 basques, with pagoda sleeves, and under sleeves of jaconet, 
closed at the wrist ; worn with gloves of Swedish leather, of the shape 
called mousquetaire. Add to that acapuche, or hood-shaped bonnet, in 
white jaconet, lined with pink; to which is adjusted a large bavolet, or 
curtain, which hangs low, and thus protects the neck; place in the hand 
an ombrelle, and you have a person perfectly protected against the ardour 
of the sua. 

The stuffs worn are still the piqué blanc, nankeen, trimmed with colour 
ed lacings or braidings, white ticks or tickens (cowtils), printed with light- 
coloured patterns; the same materials in stripes of white and grey or 
yellowish thread ; printed foulards, without volants ; and white jaconets, 
plain or printed, with or without volants, or with a pattern on the volant 
to match that of the dress. Buttines of stuff are worn, with small heels, 
laced on the side: buttons have gone out of fashion, and are now only 
used for the stout leather or kid bottines for winter wear. In the evening, 
the bottines are replaced by shoes of coloured stuff, or of black taffetas, 
upon which are placed a rather large bow of taffetas, serving to make 
the foot appear smaller ; the shoes being worn with or without strings or 
sandals. 

For pardessus, there is nothing new since the last information we gave. 
Pelisses, round, and somewhat short, which it was attemped to bring again 
into fashion, have not succeeded. Shawls and mantelets, or mantillas ot 
black lace, ara the most in vogue. 

A fashionable occupation for ladies in the country is worth mention. A 
few years ago, all the spare time was devoted to worsted-work (tapis- 
serie) ; then came the open embroidering work, called English embroidery. 
which was quite the rage. Now the ladies are occupied with embroider- 
ing or braiding in patterns on mantillas (mantelets) and small pardessus of 
silk or of woollen cloth; which assures us that this fashion will continue 
for autumn and winter until the end of the year. 





Tur NEw Empress or Austria.—Elizabeth Amelia Eugenia, Duchess 
of Bavaria, who bas been affianced to the Emperor of Austria, was born on 
the 24th December, 1837. Her Royal Highness is the second daughter of 
Maximilian Joseph, Duke of Bavaria, and of Ludovica Wilhelmina, Prin- 
cess of Bavaria. She has three brothers and four sisters, She is grand- 
daughter of the late King Maximilian Joseph, of Bavaria, cousin of the 
Emperor of Austria, and nearly related to the Queen of Prussia.—London 


Morning Chronicle. 
—_— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Nine millions sterling of gold was coined by the Mint during the last 
half year. This is a very large amount, compared with £66,000 in 1850. 
£4,000,000 in 1851, and £4,000,000 in 1852.—— A translation of the Bible 
in the Irish tongue is about beiug issued by Dr. M’Hale. The Archbishop 
has already translated “ Moore’s Melodies’’ and the “Iliad” into Irish 
verse.——The Hon. E. R. Littleton has been quietly elected member for 
South Staffordshire, in room of General Anson. He is a supporter of the 
present Ministry ——-A_ new chapel is to be built at Edinburgh Castle, on 
the site of the antient chapel of St. Margaret——A new work of M. 
Proudhon’s is announced, entitled The Philosophy of Progress. The 
reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha is again in the field as a 
composer. He has nearly finished a new opera, bearing at present 
the title of Sancta Chiara.—An experiment is in course of trial 
in the new thoroughfare at Westminster, Victoria-street, London ; 
the houses erected there are upon the same plans of the Paris and 
Edinburgh buildings, diviaed into “ flats,’ or suites of apartments.—— 
The Princess Belgiojoso, so well known in Paris, and who is visiting Tur- 
key, was lately stabbed by a servant whom she had dismissed. The wound 
she received is not dangerous.——In the principality of Waldeck, shoot- 
ing is now forbidden to clergymen and schoolmasters. The Memoirs of 
King Joseph are announced as likely to appear soon. They are edited 
by Captain Ducasse, aide-de-camp to Prince Jerome.——Sir James Brooke 
has had an attack of small-pox at Sarawak, but the crisis of the disorder was 

ast, at the latest date-—--The Vienna Presse announces that the Duke of 

emours and the Count of Chambord have had an interview at Wiener Neu- 
satz.—-It is a curious fact, that a Scotchman has never led the British House 
of Commons. Only two Scotchmen, the Earls of Bute and Aberdeen, 
have been Prime Ministers of England. Two Irishmen, Castlereagh and 
Canning, have led the Commons ; and amongst Prime Ministers Ireland 
counts three, the first Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke of Wellington, 
and Mr. Canning.——-We noticed lately the death, in india, of Lt. Hook, 
ason of Theodore Hook. To his honour be it said, from the day of his 
arrival in India he resolved to send his widowed mother £100 a-year out 
of an ensign’s pay. Not only was this noble resolution as nobly kept, 
but the allowance was increased to £200 a-year when regimental promo- 
tion and staff preferment increased the resources of the brave hearted 
young man.—Mr. Smith, an occasional or intermittent lessee, is to re- 
open Drury Lane Theatre, at some date during the present month, He 
has engaged Mr. G. V. Brooke for twenty-four nights———Married, at 
Thoresby-park, Notts, C. W. W. Wynn, Esq., only son of the late Right Hon. 
C. W. Ww yon, M.P., tothe Lady Annora Pierrepont, youngest daughter 
of Earl Manvers.——An express messenger brought the English mails for 
the Arabia, steamer of Wednesday, from Toronto to New York in twenty 
three hours and a balf.——We see with pleasure that Mrs. Mowatt, who 
has been seriously ill, is now reported as convalescent.——The English 
papers make merry over Lord Stirling’s Fishery claims—_The Emperor 
of China has a small fleet of six British vessels, hitherto employed in the 











opium trade. They are commanded by Englishmen, and mount 98 guns 
in all. The service is not a creditable one-——At the last Fourth of 








July celebration in Marion County, Illinois, a young lady offered the fol- 
lowing toast: “The Young Men of America. Their arms our sup- 





port :-—Our arms their reward. Fall in, men. fall in.”——New 
writs have been ordered for Stamford and Dungarvan, in the room 
of the “~— Hon. J.C. Herries and Mr. Maguire, who have accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and for Clitheroe, in the room of Mr. Aspinall, whose 
election was declared void. 














SUNDAY EVENING CONCERT. 


T 
CASTLE GARDEN. 


JULLIEN begs respectfully to announce A GRAND SACRED AND MISCELL- 
. LANEOUS CONCERT. on SUNDAY EVENING, SEPT. 11, the proceeds of which 
will be devoted to Tae Renerir or Tor New ORLEANS Surrerers, through. the medium of the 
HOWARD ASSOCIATION. 
The P. amme will include selections from ‘‘ The Messiah,’’ ‘‘ The Creation,’’ “* The Stabat 
Mater,’”’ ‘‘ Elijah,’’ and “‘ Mosé in Egito.’’ 
Prices OF ApMIssION :—Balcony, One Dollar ; Promenade, Fifty Cents. 








NIBLO’S GARDEN.-GRAND OPENING NIGHT OF THE | 
ITALIAN OPERA. 


M4 MARETZEK begs leave to inform the Public that he will, with his own Compa 
ny, give a series of Italian Operas, commencing on 
MONDAY NEXT, SEPTEMBER 12. 
and on all the Monpays, Wepnespays, and Fripays of each week fo'lowing, until further notice. 

The Manager intends to perform some of the most FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS of his for - 
mer season. In addition to which, he will perform an Entirely New Series of GRAND OPERAS, 
Among which will be found 

THE PROPHETE, by Meyerbeer. 
LOUISA MULLER, by Verdi, 
RIGOLETTA, by Verdi 
WILLIAM TELL, by Rossini. 

Also an entirely new work, by an AMERICAN COMPOSER. 

The principal object of the Manager will be to produce these Operas in a style ot magnificence 
and grandeur unequalled in this country. Each and every part will be intrusted to artists of ac- 
knowledged merit. The SCENIC, ORCHESTRAL, and CHURAL Departments will be in 
keeping with the other arrangements. 


The first performance will be on MONDAY NEXT, SEPTEMBER 12; on which occasion 

will be produced Bellini’s masterpiece of 
NORMA, 
with the following powerful cast : 

Norma,....... .....Signorina Steffanone. | Adalgiaa,... .. Patti-Strakosch. 

ene voce ccc 0s bb cee 5v Ger Eee | UUs Soicces oe ... Bignor Rosi. 

The price of admission, including a check for a seat, will be ONE DOLLAR TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE GARDEN,—Secured Seats $1 50. 

Niblo’s Garden has been preveriy arranged—each seat bearing a distinct number. A Litho 
graphed Diagram, clearly showing the position of the seats, has been prepared, and an efficient 
corps of ushers engaged. 

‘or thy convenience of the public, it has been determined te divide the choice of seats fronting 
the stage into two sections, which will be for sale at TWO TICKET OFFICES, viz :—Niblo’s 
Garden, and at Hall & Son’s, No. 239 Broadway. 

The sale of seats will commence on Saturday, September 10, at8 o’clock, A. M., at both offices. 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


HESE CLASSICAL AND POPULAR CONCERTS will be given Every 
Evening at CASTLE GARDEN. M. JULLIEN’S Inst composition ‘THE AMERICAN 
QUADRILLES”’ will be repeated every evening until further notice. 
rs open at 7 ; Concert to commence at 8 o’clock. 
POOMOMOED. oss vccccsccccces 50 cents | Balcony 
No reserved Seats. 
Tickets can be obtained at all Music Stores and Hotels, and at the Garden. 
Beware of speculators in tickets. 
Ticket Offices at the entrance of the Bridge. 


CONCERTS EVERY NIGHT, (SUNDAYS EXCEPTED.) 


CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 


AINTED AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical picture, the most famous work 
of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that ever lived, is now on exhibition at the 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. 


...-Signorina 





One Dollar. 











July 16—3t. 


Drep.--On Tuesday morning, 6th inst., of disease of the heart, at his resi- 
dence, No. 4 Great Jones st., Hugh Caldwell, M.D., formerly of the British army. 
He served under the Duke of Wellington in Portugal, Spain, and France. Dr. 
Caldwell was brother of the late Dr. William Caldwell, of Montreal. 











TRE gES ALBION. _ 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1853. 











The Liverpool mails of the 27th ult. are before us; and it will be ob- 
served by reference to another column that Parliament was prorogued, by 
Commission, on the preceding Saturday.—Her Majesty’s gracious speech 
on taking leave of her advisers does not call for a syllable of comment. 
As matter of course, her Ministers inspire her with a hope that the Eastern 
difficulties will be amicably and honourably settled ; although many per- 
sons reasonably doubt the peaceful solution of the knot’y point at issue, 
and are inclined, under any circumstances, to think with Lady Teazle, 
that “ perhaps we had better leave honour out of the question.” Passing 
by therefore the Royal expectations, we trust the reader will not pass un- 
noticed the very few parting words that fell from the lips of Lord Palmer- 
ston, on occasion of the leave-taking. They are certainly remarkable, 
since they are directly at variance with the explicit declaration of our 
Foreign Secretary. who has repeatedly and publicly pledged himself that 
Great Britain would recommend no settlement to the Porte, unless the 
immediate and previous evacuation of the Principalities were a prominent 
clause therein. And yet here comes another member of the Cabinet, and 
he a prominent one, who at the eleventh hour coolly talks of the Russian 
Emperor withdrawing his troops “ after the settlement with Turkey,”’ as 
though the civilized world were to be grateful to the Autocrat for so sub- 
lime an exercise of his magnanimity! We should be tempted tocry shame 
upon Lord Palmerston, but for one peculiarity in his brief explanation to 
the Commoners. Notice his phraseology ; mark the precise terms, thrice 
varied, yet in each case having a distinctive meaning—tie tardy act is to 
be performed by the Czar, “ of his own accord,” and “ without the slightest 
delay,” and furthermore “ he will make a merit of it.” Is there not, be- 
neath this emphatic announcement of Lord Palmerston’s confident belief, 
a latent satire—a sneer at Russia—a sly reproof of his colleagues—a 
delicate hint that, though out-voted ip the Cabinet, bis own bolder views 
remain unchanged? This impression of ours may be erroneous, but it is 
worth consideration ; the more so, that on the very day whereon his Lord- 
ship thus unburthened himself of an inuendo against the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, he was addressed and marked out for homage by some of his Im- 
perial Majesty’s most ardent, implacable, and notorious enemies.— 
We allude to the accidental, but curious, coincidence that on this same 
Saturday, the 20th ult., Lord Palmerston received a deputation from the 
Historical Society of Paris, bearing to him, as the champion of European 
liberty, a flattering address, together with three medallion portraits of 
Prince Adam Czartsryski, in gold, in silver, and in bronze. Who does not 
know that this venerable nobleman is the magnus ‘pollo of the remnant 
of Polish patriots ; and that the above-named Institution is the chief de- 
pository and rallying-point of their souvenirs and aspirations? That 
such an association therefore should be acknowledged and heartily greet- 
ed by Lord Palmerston, and that the interchange of compliments at the 
appointed meeting between himself and the delegates should be reported 
in the public journals, must have been highly unpalatable to the Russian 
Ambassador in London, nor less so to his master in St. Petersburg. Do 
we attach undue importance to them, in surmising that Lord Palmerston 
is very well content to have it generally known, that he and Lord Aber- 
deen are acting together from the force of circumstances, and not from 
political congruity? His Lordship may foresee that the British public 
will not permit so entire an abandonment of the Turkish cause, as appears 
to be implied from the course of events. The cause has been espoused, 
gratuitously by the Ministry, although, under the influence of the Cobden 
school of politicians, and the growing habit of considering a profitable 
state of trade as the first of national virtues, it would have beer easy 
enough to persuade the country at large that the Ottoman Porte was vir- 
tually effete, and that the interests of Commerce and Christianity alike 
required our acquiescence in its downfall. But having voluntarily taken 
higher and wiser ground, the Administration cannot now back out of it, 
without seriously tarnishing the good name of Great Britain; and most 
sincerely do we trust that, ere that good name be tarnished, the Coalition 
Cabinet will be shivered to atoms. That a war would be a serious evil, 
no one doubts ; but to patch up a disreputable peace, that cannot endure 
because it has no solid basis, is an evil of indefinite and certainly of 
greater magnitude.—The steamer just arrived brings no intelligence, 
that points to a conclusion. The Sultan’s ministers have evidently more 
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care for their master’s honour, than our ministers have for their mistress’s ;_ 


- The Albion. 
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inconveniently upon it, by the furor of acclamation with which the Grand 


— 


its twentieth birthday, on Saturday last, by a pyrotechnical display and 


and the Turks and Russians are in dangerous proximity on the Danube. | Trunk Railway Company’s gigantic schemes have been generally receiv- ' an entertainment to its employés. 
" 


Austria is anxious to occupy Servia, but hesitates at so bold an imitation 
of her protector. For the rest, there is an immensity of groping in the 
dark on the part of the European journalists ; and so we prefer adjourn-| 
ing the whole matter for another week. The end is not yet. 

Of English news, in the general sense of the term, this arrival is bare ; 
and there are but a few items to be here put down.—Mr. Cardwell and | 
Lord Canning will, it is said, be added to the list of Cabinet Ministers, be- | 
fore the commencement of the next session of Parliament.—Mr. Ingersoll | 
has taken formal leave of Queen Victoria, at Osborne House, and Mr. 
Buchanan has been formally presented ; the one on retiring from, and the 
other on assuming, the office of U.S. Minister to great Britain—A later 
mail from India brings no fresh information of special importance 
or none at least was telegraphed from Trieste to London.—Railway Di- 
rectors have received an impressive warning as to the necessity of care 
and vigilance in the administration of their duties to the public ; far more 
effectual, we believe, than any ill-judged criminal prosecution, when they 
are blamable for the occurrence of an accident. The Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company have been sued for damages, arising out of one 
of their trains running off a very defective track. In the leading instance, 
the relatives of the victim were the plaintiffs ; in others, individual suffer- 
ers themselves. In sums varying from £3.000 to £100, compensation, to 
the amount of £7,300 in all, was awarded to half a dozen claimants.—Our 
Obituary to-day occupies more space than we could wish ; and we fear 
that ere long the name of another distinguished veteran is doomed to a 
corner therein. That gallant General, Sir C. J. Napier, the hero of 
Scinde, is reported to be at the point of death. 

A sure sign of stagnation in politics and dullness in the political hem- 
isphere is to be found in the editorial commentsof the London papers upon 
the events that interest us here. The Earl of Stirling is an irresistible 
theme for the waggishness of the press ; but the thunder of the Times is 
mainly let loose (for the second or third time) upon the appointment of 
Mr. Soulé as U.S. Minister to Madrid. This is a-propos to his farewell 
intercourse with the New York detachment of the Cuban revolutionists, 
briefly adverted-to in our columns of the 13th ult., and dismissed with the 
remark that, when fairly set to his diplomatic work, Mr. Soulé wou!d 
probably find small opportunity for playing the Quixotical part iu Euro- 
pean affairs to which he is evidently inclined. As however the Times, in 
treating of Cuba and the Slave Trade, has but recently denounced the 
Court and Government of Spain in the most uncourteous and abusive terms, 
this sudden vindication of Spanish honour from the polluting approach of 
Mr. Soulé is considered to be at least out of place. An English contem- 
porary well points its remarks upon the subject, by saying, ‘“‘ Whatever 
may be Mr. Soulé’s merits or defects, we hold that he is quite good enough 
for the Court of Spain.” In the mean time, we trust that the American 
journalists will not be too greatly excited by the diatribes with which the 
London Times occasionally treats its readers. 





From the Continent of Europe we learn nothing that throws new light 
upon the state of affairs; for although negotiations between Russia and 
Turkey are protracted to a length with which the public is wearied, there 
is too much real interest involved therein, to allow any serious attention 
being set upon other matters.—The Emperor and Empress of the French 
are sojourning for a while at Dieppe, guarded from harm or insult by a 
numerous and ever watchful police, whilst unbroken public tranquillity is 
preserved by the same means.—-The marriage fétes of the young heir to the 
Throne of Belgium occupy not a small space in the papers before us; but 
they do not tempt us to borrow them—The young Emperor of Austia bas 
also been betrothed to a Princess whose pedigree is recounted elsewhere ; 
and we read that (perhaps in honour of the event) a large portion of his 
dominions is to be released from the oppressive “state of seige’’ under 
which it has long been held, by which, we presume, it is meant that civil is 
once more to sepersede martial law. So may it be. On the othe? hand, 
the Austrian Cabinet, with unwise petulance, has issued a sort of diplomatic 
protest against the well-known action of the U.S. Naval Officer at Smyrna, 
in the case of the Hungarian refugee. The document will, we incline to 
think, produce little or no effect beyond the precincts of Austrian rule ; 
and it is not impossible that the House of Hapsburg may rue the day 
when it pushed to extremes its offensive and arbitrary dogmas. Some 
political occurrences are best disposed-of, by naming them ‘“ untoward 
events.” 





Further changes have taken place in the Canadian Cabinet, as may be 
seen elsewhere ; and it may well be imagined that they have not been 
announced, without many a word of comment from tie local papers, 
though for even a glimpse at what is said thereupon, we really have no 
room. Other matters, that may eventually turn out to be minor or ma- 
jor in importance, claim at least a passing notice —And in the first place, 
the religious ferment of Montreal is not at all likely to subside. The re- 
cent arrest of the Mayor would appear to have inflamed the revengeful 
zeal of the Roman Catholic Committee, and it has commenced what it 
probably terms retaliatory measures. We find that several most respect- 
able inhabitants who formed part of the Zion Church{congregation on the 
fatal 9th of June, have been arrested on a charge of murder, as principals 
or accessories in the death of the two men who were shot, before the action 
of the troops commenced. We scarcely dare to look forward to the certain 
scenes of recrimination, and the probable efforts at perjury and scandal, to 
which this counter proceeding may lead. Altogether the prospect is a 
gloomy one ; noris it dispelled by finding in print a partial violation of the 
tacit understanding amongst members of the Montreal press, that the May- 
or’s approaching trial should not be canvassed. It was a wise resolve that 
silence should be kept regarding him, until he should be dealt with ac- 
cording to Law ; but it has been indecently infringed by La Minerve, 
which ostentatiously parades sympathising, friendly, and social visits to 
Mr. Wilson, paid by the Papal Nuncio to Brazil, Archbishop Hughes of 
this city and other Roman Catholic Prelates, and by no less a man than 
the Hon. Chief Justice Lafontaine. This attempt to bias public feeling 
and inflame religious animosity has been rebuked by the Gazette; but 
we gladly take refuge from the painful subject, in contemplating the great 
increase in the material prosperity of Montreal, which we find editorially 
promulgated in an earlier number of the same journal. 

Some Colonial readers may perhaps remember a severe communication 
in our columns of the 16th of July, headed “ Liberty of Speech in Que- 
bec,” wherein the evils of Irish terrorism in that city were foreshadowed 
by a vigorous pen. Is there melancholy proof of the truth of our cor- 
reepondent’s remarks, in the account that came to hand yesterday of the 
malicious burning of Mr. Sheriff Sewell’s house? We shall really shrink 
from having our own question answered, fearing, as we do, that the reply 
must be in the affirmative. 

In other respects, there is an activity displayed from end to end of the 
British North American Provinces, that bodes good and not evil for the 
future. Prize Exhibitions, and Railroads, and new lines of Steamers, meet 
the eye in the shape of advertisements and leading articies.—For the first 
Hamilton, C. W. is now making preparations under the auspices of its 
Agricultural Association, with a liberal list of rewards for successful com- 
petitors ; and as the show is to follow immediately after that of Montreal, 
it is to be hoped that thousands of visitors will successively attend them 
both.—In the matter of Railroads, that same “ambitious little city ” of 
Hamilton is determined that it will not have amalgamation of lines forced 





ed elsewhere. The Great Western Railway Company protests ; and an 
indignation meeting has been the consequence. It is not for us to antici- 
pate the result of rivalry or opposition. At the least a little wholesome 
distrust of overwhelming monopolies cannet be injurious.—In the way of 
increased ocean traffic, we find St. John, N.B., coming into the field with 
proposals or plans for a line of screw-steamers to Liverpool. 

The Earl of Elgin sailed from Halifax for Liverpool on the 2nd inst., in 
the Cunard steam-ship America. The Countess and his family met him 
at Halifax. His Lordship’s Jocum tenens, Lt. Genl. Rowan, is enjoying a 
large demonstration of popular respect when he appears in public, as 
though Canadian loyalty were pleased at finding once more a legitimate 
vent, from which we all know that it has of late years funcied itself de- 
barred.—For the New Brunswick items of Sir Edmund Head’s -ivilities, 
official and otherwise, to Lord Elgin—the Consecration of the Cathedral at 
Fredericton—and the preparations for the grand Railway féte of Wednes- 
day next, we really have no room. 

We gladly notice a spirited letter in the London Times, dated Marys- 
burgh, near Kingston, C.W., and signed “ An English Farmer,” wherein 
the advantage to the emigrant, of Canada over Australia, are simply and 
powerfully set forth. Such a communication in such a channel must have 
its weight. 

The Hon. Malcolm Cameron, Postmaster General of Canada, having ac- 
companied Lord Elgin to St. John, N. B., was in this city on Wednesday 
last, with the intention of making a very brief stay. 





When we stated, last week, that Judge Edmonds had declined toremand 
William Calder, claimed by Great Britain under the Extradition Treaty, 
we did not state that he had discharged him. On the contrary, his Ho- 
nour had the pleasure of performing that amiable deed on Wednesday of the 
present week, having in the interim consulted the Executive at Washing- 
ton, and of course flown in the face of its advice. The circumstances are 
to be found in a published letter from Mr. Marcy, the American Secretary 
of State, to the Judge, and in the Judge’s decision thereupon. 

Mr. Marcy writes that ‘‘ after full consideration,’ which may be pre- 
sumed to include the opinion of the Government law-officers, it has been 
decided at Washington. and “not doubted,” that the Judge has power 
to remand in this case, if he see fit, on its merits; and Mr. Marcy returns 
the papers to Judge Edmonds, under the plain impression that there may 
be “ further proceedings.” But his Honour of New York is not the sort of 
inaa to take counsel from his fellows in authority. He “ entertains strong 
doubts touching the legality of a remand in any Extradition case;” won’t 
hear of it in this one; and sends Mr. Calder about his business. His rea- 
sons in the way of logic, common sense, and misgivings as to his own in- 
fallibility, are about on a par with those which we humbly endeavoured 
to elucidate, last Saturday. They are three. Ist., that the application 
for a remand was not made until after his decision was given ; although 
how and why it should have been previously made, we confess ourselves 
puzzled to comprehend. 2nd, that as “ there is no definite time, within 
which such an examination must be brought to a close,’ it ought to be 
determined within three days, as that is the practice here and in England, 
when there are no extraordinary circumstances. And the Judge declares 
that there are none now!—and that the plaintiffs case broke down, in con- 
sequence of his own carelessness in omitting to bring forward the requi- 
site evidence!! It does not occur to his Honour that, out of the line of 
spiritual rappers, no one would believe that the claim was not so substan- 
tiated as to warrant a committal. We hope all Judges’ consciences are 
clear of the sin of having sent prisoners to States’ prisons, on evidence no 
stronger than that adduced. The third reason is jast simply a difference 


In what 4 state must be the relations between the Court of Aldermen 
and many of the Citizens! The Chief Engineer of the Fire Department, 
in his annual Report, salutes the City Fathers as a “ band of blood-hounds,” 
and favours them with other complimentary allusions. Are vhey so 
very bad? Ifso, the apathy of the public is fathomless indeed. 





Caucuses and Conventions are becoming suspected ; they do not always 
answer the end in view. At a late city and county convention in Phila- 
delphia, three delegates were proved to have taken bribes from both can- 
didates, and voted for him of the longest purse. 


The openifg of the Crystal Palace by Gas Light has been hailed as a 
ta boon to the working classes, and has met with deserved encourage- 
ment. 

His Excellency Sir George Barkly, the newly-appointed Governor of 
Jamaica, sailed from Plymouth for his destination, on the 25th ult., om 
board H.M. screw steam-ship Brisk, 14, Commr. Seymour. 

At the request of a correspondent, E. J . T., we beg leave to state that 
the verses on the first page of last week’s issue wave cuniind tide the Dub- 


lin University Magazine ; and we cheerfully add t i i 
amongst the very best of the day. hin = patent & 


Sa 
CRICKET. 

Sr. George v. New York Civs.—Retvrs Marcu.—From the crowded 
state of our columns, we can subjoin little more than the score of the above 
game, which took place on Wednesday and Thursday, at the Hoboken ground. 
The St. George’s club came off victorious, making more in one innings than 
their opponents did in two, beating them by 35 runs. 

Sr. Geore@e’s Civs. 





‘ 


First Innings. Second Innings. 


ee WE OED... ccc es psc. ce I tas 5....43 
Blackburn ¢, Renney b. Marsh...... 1..b.Marsh....... gy 
Bage c. Wilson b. Marsh........ 0. ‘leg bef. wicket b. Cuyp...... 0....0 
_, ROS i. Rea it 
re EE ae theses és nc vcceess 3.... 4 
Hindhaugh b. Sams............... 4..c. Sharp b. Cuyp............. , eae 
«9 Sa Bs ETE ec ntiay ne cucess > > es ae 
Hon H. C. W. Bingham, not out ....26..b.Cuyp................... oe pn 
Meikleham c. Wilson b. Cuyp...... 5..b.Cuyp..............0...000 a. a 
IED 0.0's:5 bes 069 +0 000 0% ¥. SI UNE bee aves tad et ecctci aE 
Tinson c. Fletcher b. Marsh........17..b.Cuyp...........0ccecceeeee Ae 
Byes..... 18 Leg Byes..... 4. .22 Rs cnak yp coupe sd eked us 3....25 
| 13 No Ball...... 1..14 Sk eR iS ae 1.... 
, tp ae TY 169 27) «(196 
New-York Cuvs. 

First Innings. Second Innings. 
Sharp, leg bef. wicket.............. 23..c. Tinson b. Comery......... 0... .23 
SET Te Oo | ee Pe One eE 6.... 6 
Sams b. Wright................... 0..c. Bingham b. Waller........ Bicue Ee 
Rrra Bei ¢.... 9 
i 8S Cl eee 26..c. Dixon b. Comery.......... 2... .28 
Harvey c. Hindhaugh b. Wright.... 0..b. Comery.................. 16....16 
Fletcher b. Comery................ O0...Wy Wee oc VA 6....28 
Wilson b. Comery .................. 7..run out. “0.6. T 
Ranney not out.................. - SARE i via wsvcseass Tee ai. 3 
CO Ey 0..c. Comery b. Waller......... 0. © 
Barclay b. Waller ................. Seer Oe 
ns +5 «95.5 ewe eadel 13 PRs FOR 
SEE. 5 00.econ vagesn an 14 ide Balls....... 4....18 
WEEE: os co sccssacderas ot tee 113 48° 161 


The batting was extremely good on both sides, but that of Waller and Bing- 
ham must be particularised. The former was in for 3 hours and fifty minutes, 
against excellent bowling and under a terrible sun. Bingham, a new member 
of the club, received his education at Rugby, acknowledged to be the best school 
for cricket in England. His free and easy style of hitting was the admiration of 
all beholders. Though very ill in the first innings, he carried out his bat, and 
had not a ball off his leg accidentally taken his wicket, we think he would have 





of opinion between the Secretary of State who is charged with upholding 
the national honour, and a Judge who is not, according to right or cus- 
tom, an interpreter of international treaties.—The British public ought to 
know that the Extradition treaty is solely thwarted by Judges--not by 
public opinion. 





Happily for us. the nature of this publication imposes no necess ty for 
a register at length of the many painful scenes that are constantly enacted 
around us. Not the least painful of these has been the conflict which has 
raged here during the last ten days, between the most unwomanly of wo- 
men and the most unmanly of men, and which bas furnished a succession 
of incidents and spectacles, alike disgraceful and disastrous. We allude, 
of course, to the various Conventions of Abolitionists, Vegetarians, cla- 
mourers for Temperance, and pretenders to female rights, which have 
been in disturbed and perturbed session. Such barefaced attempts on the 
part of women to unsex themselves, and such unworthy attempts on the 
part of men to iaterfere with the rights of public speech, have perhaps 
never been witnessed in this excitable metropolis. The main consolation 
is that both. men and women have covered themselves with obloquy and 
ridicule ; and it follows that hereafter the school of ‘“ Bloomers” and 
“strong-minded ” females slinks back into contempt and abhorrence, 
whilst the public has seen with due alarm the danger that may arise from 
the exercise of an intolerant spirit. It has been strongly urged, if not 
with much freshness, that to convert simpletons into martyrs is the direc- 
test method of giving vogue to their folly. 





The Musical World, or one of its Editors, has offered an explanation 
of its charge against Madame Sontag and certain portions of the press, 
as buyers and sellers respectively of venal praise. The affair, however, 
has assumed a shape so personal, so small, and so complicated, that we 
decline adding to our previous remarks concerning it. 





Again there are ameliorated accounts of the fatal epidemic at New 
Orleans, the list of victims on the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th inst., being 96, 
72, 65, and 53 respectively. At Mobile and Natchez, cases are of frequent 
occurrence ; but we trust that the terrible doom of the Crescent City is 
not in store for them, and that an early frost may chase away the unwel- 
come intruder from all parts of the Southern country. 

Whilst on the subject of New Orleans, we must say a word on one point 
connected with the recent calamity, which we might otherwise appear 
disposed to shirk. The /Vew Orleans Bulletin indignantly denies the 
report, which we aided to circulate, as to the burning of dead bodies to 
which decent burial could not be afforded, and stamps it as a “ horrible 
rumour.” The knowledge of this fact comes to us in a roundabout way, 
namely in a paragraph from the Charleston Mercury, quoted in a Cana- 
dian paper. The former, so far from sharing the indignation of the Bulle- 
tin, undertakes to defend the practice, which we have already palliated, 
and regarding which it is very desirable that public opinion should be 
fairly and temperately expressed. 





Lately we were told that there was no U.S. vessel, toconvey the newly 
appointed Commissioner to China. It now seems that there is nv Commis- 
sioner, to be conveyed. Mr. Walker has resigned the office ; which, to- 
gether with the mission to France, remains at once a gift and a bone of 
contention in the hands of President Pierce. 


Another considerable portion of Table Rock, at Niagara, is said to have 
fallen, yesterday morning, covering up the pathway that leads to the cavity 
behind the great Horseshoe Cascade. Occurring at an early hour, it was 
hoped that no loss of life had attended the accident. 


—_—_— 


The proprietors of the Sun newspaper of this city, joyously celebrated 


done the same in the second. A catch of his to the leg also was the best bit of 
fielding.in the match.—The bowling of Cuyp and Marsh was terrific, and Fletch- 
er’s long stopping excellent. 

We have now the unpleasant task of commenting on a disposition, shown on 
the part of the New York Club, to dispute the decision of the Umpire, which 
ought not, if cricket is to flourish in this country, to continue any longer. The 
position of Umpire is one that cannot be held in too much respect. His judg- 
ment when involving a matter of opinion is everywhere considered final. An 
appeal can only be made, when such a judgment infringes a written law of 
cricket—in no other case; and nothing is more calculated to discourage new 
players from joining, and disgust old players at supporting cricket clubs, than 
this unfair and uncourteous treatment of umpires. With the exception of this, 
the match passed off with great good feeling and enjoyment.—-One is in contem- 
plation between 2 elevens of che clubs, the members of which were not included 
in the present match. 





Appointments. 


The Master of the Rolls, Mr. Justice Erle. Mr. Justice Crompton, the Hon. H. 
Fitzroy, and Messrs. H. 8. Keating, J. H. Koe, A. 8. Dowling, P. Taylor, and J. 
R. Mullings, to be H. M. Commissioners for inquiring into the state and practice 
of County Courts.—Tbe Right Hon. S. H. Walpole, Sir G. Rose, and Messrs. C. 
Swanston, M. D. Hill, J. Bacon, E. Holroyd, E. Cooke. and G. OC. Glyn, to be H. 
M. Commissioners for inquiring into the Law of Bankruptcy.—Messrs. W. N. 
Welsby, W. J. Williams, and W. Baly, M.D., to be H. M. Commissioners for en- 
quiring into Birmingham Borough Prison. 

FURTHER CHANGES IN THE CANADIAN CABINET.— Quebec, 31st August, 1853. 
His Excellency, the Administrator of the Government, has been pleased to make 
the following appointments, viz:—The Hon. A, N. Morin to be Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, in the place of the Hon. J. Rolph,-appointed President of H. M. 
Executive Council of the Province of Canada.—The Hon. P. J. O. Chauveau to 
be Secretary and Regisirar of the Province of Canada, in the place and stead of 
the Hon. A. N. Morin, and to be a Member of H. M. Executive Council of the 
Province of Canada.—Dunbar Ross, Esq. to be H. M. Solicitor General for Lower 
Canada. 


Arup. 


War-Orrice, Auc. 24.—lst Regiment of Foot Guards; Hon A H Crofton, 
Page of Honour to her Majesty, tobe Ensand Lt w-p. 6th Reg Ft; Lt C P Catt 
to be Capt b-p, v Armytage who ret; Ens W. P Prest to be Lt b-p, v Catty; O W 
Every to be Ens b-p, v Prest. 26th Ft; Lt R B Ficklin, from h-p of R C a, to 
be Lt v Dickens, who ex. 43d Ft; Ens W S Richardson, fm 51st Ft, to be Ens, 
v Mittord, who ex. 5lst Ft; Ens P Mitford. fm 43d Foot, to be Ens v Richard- 
son, who ex. 85th Ft; Ens J Bayley to be Lt b-p, v Bond, who ret. G P Pre- 
vost to be Ens b-p, v Bayley. St Helena Reg; Hospital-Serjeant J H Wright to 
be Qt-mast v Miller, who ret upon h-p. 


Brevet.—Maj-Gen W Staveley, C. B. commanding the troops in the Presi- 
dency of Madras, to have the local rank of Lieut-Gen while so employed; Major- 
Gen J Jackson, K H, commanding the troops serving at the Cape of Good Hope 
to have the local rank of Lieut-Gen while so employed. 


MeMORANDUM.— Assist-Surg V A Brown, of 23rd Foot, has been permitted to 
resign his Commission. 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN ACCOUTREMENTS AND Dress——The Albert hat is 
likely to be set aside in favour of the Prussian helmet, with a spike or spear 
head at the top, through which, the centre being hollow, the air is allowed to 
circulate for ventilation. The helmets, several in number, are all of one pat- 
tern, but differently ornamented. One, in particular, has a plume of white 
horsehair, which falls gracefully upon all sides, and which op to be very 
much admired by officers and men. The helmets are made black felt, and the 
weight is not more than twelve ounces, a considerable difference in weight when 
compared with the present bearskin cap or shako, the former weighing nearl 
three pounds, The new coatees proposed are cut like a frock coat, and reac 
down about half way to the knee. Some of the coats have no —o others 
have asmall knot. They are all made double-breasted, so that they can in hot 
weather be opened and folded back, displaying the particular facings of the re- 
giment. There are two rows o! buttons, but no lace; the collar is in the Prus- 
sian aye, and its adoption will lead to the disuse of those stiff stocks which so 
often threaten to chuke the man when in regimentals.—A new frock coat is also 
prepared for the cavalry.—_New knapsacks, more easily carried, and of lighter 
weight than the old knapsacks, have been tried.—The great coats which have 
been issued are of the Austrian pattern, with the double breast, and made so 
that the collar can be laid down in warm, or closed up to cover the ears in cold 
weather, a great comfort to a sentry on a winter's night. Some belts of gutta 
percha have been submitted, and have been tried with ball cartridge (60 rounds) 
and with pouches of the preseut pattern, with a view of testing them. They 
appear to have given satisfaction. A new rifle musket, of the “ 1853” pattern, 
has been carried and fired with blank ammunition, aud has been found to an- 





swer exceedingly well. It is llb. 6oz. lighter than the present Minie rifle, and 
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has a similar bore. The barrel is fastened to the stock by means of bands pas- 
‘sing round the stock and barrel, which can be tightened at pleasure. The bay- 
onet is made to fix by means of a band, thus doing away with the spring, which 
is continually breaking under the present system. The sight is good, and some- 
thing after the present range, the greatest being 900 yards.—The Life Guards 
are to have a pistol served out to them, and the cuirass taken away, as at pre- 
sent the carbine is useless, the men not being able to put the butt-end with any 
degree of firmness against the polished cuirass, Moreover, the cuirass so ham- 
pers the freedom of the arms that a sword arm is almost useless. 





Curious, 1F Trug.—The depot of a regiment, which some time since was sta- 
tioned here, and removed from this to Buttevant, has come under the notice of 
the Horse Guards, in consequence of an occurrence that set military discipline 
at defiance. The commanding officer, who, although popular with the men, 
was not liked by the officers, had left Buttevant to join the regiment at Gibral- 
tar, and another field officer came to assume the command. Thereupon a féte 
was ie up by the officers, and not confined to the mess, for the soldiers were 
supplied with beer, it is said to the extent of thirty barrels. Among the toasts 
drank, after the health of the new commander, was “ Damnation to Major ——.” 
Weare told the toast went down with the mess, but some of the non-commissioned 
Officers said they had no objection to drink the health of the new commander, 
but they would not drink damnation to the old one; and, thereupon, one was 
eqvanted for cisobedience, and remained in durance all night. e new com- 
mander was chaired round the barrack-yard, and the old one burnt in effigy. 
Complaint was made to the Horse Guards, and a court-martial, consisting of six 
colonels, has been convened, and it is feared the offenders will be cashiered.— 
Waterford Mail, August 13. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Capt. the Hon. Frederick T. Pelham to command the Blen- 
heim, 60, screw steam-guardship, of 450-horse power, at Portsmouth, in the room 
of Capt. W. H. Henderson, C.B., who has resigned the command of that ship.— 
Commr. H. 8. Hillyar to the Agamemnon, 91.—Lts., Corneck from the E-xcel- 
lent to the Edinburgh, 58, at Devonport; J. W. Armstrong to the Duke of Wel- 
lington.—Paymasters, Lapidge to the Stromboli; J. Jones to the Arad. 

Promotions.—The customary changes in the Flag list have followed the 
death of Sir George Cockburn. We have only to notice that Admiral Gosselin 
becomes Second Admiral of the Fleet; and Commodore Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, G.C.H., commanding her Majesty’s squadron, Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue.—Capt. H. B. Martin, C.B., to be a Commodore of the Second Class, and 
Sane to hoist his broad pendant on board the Duke of Wellington, 131. 

is in honour of the late naval review. 

Tue CHANNEL FLEET.— Rear-Admiral Corry’s division of the Channel fleet 
comprising the Prince “ys 90; the Queen, 116; the Amphion, 34; the Sidon, 
22; the Leopard, 12; the Valorous, 16; and the Vulture, 6, weighed from Spit- 
head on the 22d ult., for a six weeks’ cruise.—Another division, comprising the 
Duke of ee 131; Agamemnon, 91; Imperieuse, 51; Arrogant, 46, and 

‘ate, 8, (all screw-ships), sailed from Spithead on the 24th ult. on a cruise, 
ander the orders of Commodore Martin.—The Royal Squadron, comprising 
the Victoria and Albert, flag of Rear-Admiral Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence; the 
Tribune, 30; the Encounter, 14; the Barracouta, 6; the Banshee, 2; the Black 
Eagle, Admiralty yacht ; and Fairy, Royal tender, sailed on the 21st ult. for 
Holyhead to meet her Majesty. 


Obituary. 


Sm Georce Cocksurn.—One of the oldest officers in the British service 
has quitted this world, having lived with so much honour and worn so 
many distinctions that his name has long been venerated in every circle 
of society where political consistency and professional eminence are re- 
warded with esteem, affection, and fame. Sir George died on the 19th of 
this (last) month, at Leamington, in the 82d year of hisage. The habi- 
tués of the House of Commons remember something more of Sir George ; 
it is not forgotten that even among legislators he displayed knowledge and 
talents beyond the limits of his profession. During 14 years he had a seat 
in Parliament, representing in the course of that period Portsmouth, 
Weobly, Plymouth, and Ripon. For 17 years he had a seat at the Board 
of Adwwiralty, and was the Parliamentary organ of that department 
throughout a great part of that period. When the head of the Board hap- 
oom tobe a peer, and the secretary a gentleman of no great experience, 

Parliamentary duties of the Admiralty necessarily devolve upon the 
senior naval lord. It is well known that Mr. John Wilson Croker, so ce- 
lebrated as a secretary to the board, bad retired from public life long be- 
fore the last accession to power of Sir Robert Peel ; but Sir George Cock- 
burn held in that Government the responsible position of senior naval 
lord, discharging all its functions, especially those of a Parliamentary 
character, with great credit to himself and to his Ministerial chief. His 
name will descend to posterity not only as a man who in his time, and 
according to his degree, held an important rank among the lawgivers of 

land, but as a man associated with Nelson—oftea in victory, never in 

; asa man who frequently overcame not only a European enemy, 
but contended successfully with American seamanship and .v . The 
restoration of peace, in 1815, naturally excited in his mind a- for that 
continued enjoyment of domestic happiness to which sailors rarely attain, 
and probably at the same time called forth that houourable desire of civil 
distinction which was gratified by Parliamentary success, and adorned 
with official dignity. In the early part of the peace, however, important 
professional duties devolved on him, for he was appointed to a command 
at the Cape, and he conveyed Bonaparte to St. Helena. To say that his 
public life has been consistent, is to assert that which no one doubts. It 
will be as readily admitted that his professional career commanded the 
gratitude of his country and excited the admiration of his brethren in 
arms ; but it may not be extensively known, though it is quite as true, 
that in all the relations of official and private life he enjoyed the esteem 
and regard of the society in which men of his eminent reputation are usu- 
ally to be found.— Times, dugust 23. 

‘o record Sir George’s professional services would occupy too much 
of our §| Those of them connected with the U.S. navy of 1812, are 
bt npaoa Of his family connections, a memoir, written during his life, 

us ‘ 

The Right Hon. Sir George Cockburn, born in London, is second son of the 
late Sir James Cockburn, Bart. M.P. for Peebles, by his second wife, Augusta 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. Francis Ayscough, D.D., Dean of Bristol and Pre- 
ceptor to King George III. He is brother of Major-General the present Sir 
James Cockburn, Bart., G.C.H., who formerly held in succession the appoint- 
ments of Under-Seeretary of State, Governor of Curacoa, Governor of the Ber- 
mudas, and Paymaster of the Royal Marines; also of the Rev. W. Cockburn, 
Dean of York, who married Elizabeth, sister of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., M.P.; and of his Excellency Alexander Cockburn, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at Columbia. 

Masor-GeneraL Lorp SaLttoun.—This gallant nobleman died on Thursday, 
at his shooting seat, near Rothes, N.B. The noble lord had been ailing for 
some months, but, until a few months prior to his death, no immediate danger 
was apprehended. His lerdship was in his 69th year, and was highly esteemed 
by the late Duke of Wellington for his gallant defence of Hougomont, at which 
fo he commanded the light companies of the Guards, and had four horses 

illed under him. Lord Saltoun served with Moore, and throughout the Pen- 
insula. The 2d Regiment of Foot becomes vacant, of which he was colonel. 
His lordship was a staunch patron of most of the musical institutions of the 
a president of the Madrigal Society, chairman of the Musical Union, 
&c. The Duke of Wellington had once publicly described the gallant lord as a 

rn to the army, ‘ both as a man and a soldier.”” His lordship is succeeded 
n his titles and estates by his nephew, Major Alexander Fraser. The funeral 
of the deceased lord is expected to take place at Fraserburgh, in Aberdeenshire. 

The above is from the Times ; and the allusion to Hougomont drew forth a 
letter to the Editor from the Chisholm, in which he says : 


“It was Lieut.-General Sir James Macdonnell who commanded the Guards at 
H mont, and with them made good the defence of that important post, the 
very key of the position at Waterloo. Lord Saltoun was next in seniority to 
Sir James Macdonell, and fought gallantly by his side. The late Duke never 
forgot the circumstances of this most noble defence, nor the name of the officer 
who conducted it. If any excuse is necessary for me, as a relation of Sir James 
Macdonell, for correcting the error into which you have fallen, it may be found 
in the fact that the late Lord Saltoun, when he was on one occasion spoken of 
as the defender of Hougomont, replied, that the only credit he deserved on the 
occasion was for obeying the orders which he received from the commanding 
officer, Sir James Macdonell. He was too good and too chivalrous a soldier to 
take praise which belonged to others, and, in trath, he earned enough honour 
for himself to satisfy any man.” 
Lapy SaLe.—Our arrivals from the Cape of Good Hope announce the demise 
Lady Sale, the widow of the late Sir Robert Sale, and authoress of an account 
of the captivity of the officers and ladies in Affyhanistan. She expired at Ca 
Town on the 6th of July. In the future annals of the women of England Laty 
Sale will hold a high p as the soldier’s wife par excellence. She = 
all the heroic qualities suited to her position. Warmly attached to her husband, 
she was his —— and friend throughout a liie of military vicissitude, 
Taringa with and alleviating the sufferings of the often-wounded Sale, and 
in his successes and advancement. Though not a highly-accomplished 
or even well-educated woman, she had quick perceptions and a strong mind, 
readily etepting herself to her position as her husband advanced in rank and 
consequence. The journal which she kept of the unfortunate occurrences at 
Cabul, and of the subsequent treatment which she and her fellow-captives ex- 
at the hands of Mahomed Akbar Khan, sufficiently demonstrated the 
masculine palty of her understanding and the firmness of her heart. In the 
13th Light try, in which Sale rose, and of which he died the colonel, she 
was much respected, and many officers and men to this hour remember her un- 
kindness. Since her return to India, after paying a visit to this coun- 
try on release from captivity, Lady Sale resided on the hills in a state of 
comfort, her pavers oes granted her a pension of £500 a-year as a mark of 
her a — m of her own and her gallant husband’s conduct.— United Ser- 
wice 4 





Lorp SuFFrtIeLp.—This nobleman died on the 22d ult., at the age of 40. The 
deceased nobleman, Edward Vernon Harbord, was son of the third holder of 
the title, by Georgiana Venables Vernon, only daughter and heiress of George 
Venables, second Lord Vernon. He succeeded his father in 1825, and in the 
same r married Charlotte Susanna, only daughter of Allan Hyde, second 
Lord Gardiner, by whom he has not had any issue. Lord Suffield was formerly 
a prominent member of the turf, but, having fallen into difficulties, was obliged 
to abandon the “green sod” and reside for some years on the Continent. The 
Hon. Charles Harbord, half brother to the deceased, succeeds to the title and 
what remains of the family estates. The father of the deceased was killed in 
1825 by an accidental fall from his horse. The ._—o-* from Sir Charles 
Harbord, Knight, Surveyor-General to Charles I. The patrimonial estates are 
situate in the counties of Norfolk and Lancaster. 

GENERAL MontHoton.—The Debats announces in a single line the death of 
General Count de Montholon in Paris. When and under what circumstances 
this event took place is not stated. He leaves a widow (who is an Irish lady), 
and a son, who cannot, however, it is believed, succeed to the title in conse- 
quence of the circumstances connected with his birth. General Montholon must 
have ween more than 70 og old, and had suffered occasionally and severel 
from a wound which he had received in battle under the Empire, and whic 
had never been thoroughly healed. The general was with the Emperor Napo- 
leon from a very early age, and was a great favourite. He had at one time a 
large fortune, but lost it in commercial and manufacturing speculations. 

The Prince of Echmiihl, Duke of Auerstadt, only son of the celebrated Mar- 
shal Davoust, has just died, in Paris, in his 43d year, after a painful illness, 
against which he struggled for six years. He served in the short expedition to 
Belgium in 1831, and acted as an officer of the staff, under Marshal Gerald, at 
the siege of Antwerp in the year 1832.—At Jackson, G. Poindexter, ex-Governor 
of the State of Mississippi—At Liphook, Hants, the Hon. A. R. Turnour, Com- 
mander R. N.—At Rogate-lodge, the Dowager Lady Polwarth, daughter of 
Count Briihl and Countess of Egremont, aged 81.—At Haslar Hospital, Commr. 
J. H. Turner, R. N.—Suddenly, at Bagnéres-de-Luchon, in the Pyrenées, in con- 
sequence of a fall from his horse, Capt. Tonge, late of the 16th Lancers, formerly 
of the 14th Light Dragoons._-At Plymouth, Capt. J. J. Arrow, R. N.—In Lon- 
don, aged 76, J. P. Moriar, Esq.--At Graham's Town, Lt.-Col. Burns, of H. M. 
2nd Royals; thus the Colonelcy and Lt.-Colonelcy are vacant at the same time, 
the former by the death of Lord Saltoun recorded above.—Mr. John Childs, of 
Bungay, one of the oldest and most active friends of liberty, commercial, civil, 
and re a Vienna journals announce the death at Ischl, by epoplexy, 
of the celebrated tragedian, M. C. Devrient, husband of Mme. Schroeder Devri- 
ent, the well-known singer,—Commr. Royer, R. N., a Midshipman at the battle 
of the Nile, serving with Sir Benjamin Halloweil in the Swiftswre, 74.—At Has- 
tings, John Burrows, formerly Major in H. M. 57th Regiment of Foot.—On the 
16th of April, while fording the river near Nelson, New Zealand, the Hon. Con- 
stantine A. Dillon, fourth son of the late Viscount Dillon, in his 39th year. 


jausic. 


JuLuien’s Concerts.—To continue our remarks of last week ;—As 
claiming the first rank in importance, let ua consider the classical mor- 
ceauz of Beethoven that have been played; the Scherzo from the sym- 
phony in F, the 4ndante from the symphony in D, the Andante from the 
symphony in A minor, and a movement from the Pastorale. In regard 
to the Andante from the Symphony in D, we remark first, that Monsieur 
Jullien gave us the true tempo, the true 4ndante. Our Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with whom of course we must draw our comparisons, have 
under every leader, from Loder to Eisfeld, taken the tempo too fast, 
thereby destroying the true flowing character of the 4ndante. The vice 
of taking movements too fast, we have had occasion to find fault with 
heretofore. This, to New Yorkers comparatively novel, but unquestion- 
ably correct reading, confirms our previously expressed opinion of M. Jul- 
lien, and stamps him, more than all else, as an interpreter of the highest 


school of art. In this 4ndante, as in all the other’classical music he has 
given us, he produced a perfect Pianissemo. As we have also had frequent 
occasions to deplore the absence of the P. P. in the Philharmonic perfor- 
mances, we would now take the liberty to direct the attention of the gen- 
tlemen of the Philharmonic to this matter for imitation. ‘‘Go thou and 
do likewise.”” Besides what we Lave alluded to, there were some effects 
of light and shade, some crescendos and diminuendos which we have ne- 
ver heard before, and which were as fresh and effective as they were new 
and correct. These same remarks will also apply to the .4 minor and to 
all the other symphonic performances. Having a Pianissimo as a start- 
ing point, M. Jullien ensures a perfect crescendo and diminuendo. Can 
we impress this sufficiently, to have it remembered ? 

We must not omit to mention, in this connection of classical music, the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 4 minor. This movement, in the Scotch 
style, was unsurpassed for its delicacy and correctness. It is the author’s 
happiest effort at Symphony writing, and is deservedly a very great fa- 
vourite with artists and amateurs. It is a flattering and cheering sign of 
the improvement in the public taste, to observe that on several occasions 
the Andantes of Symphonies have been encored, even by the mixed audi- 
ences of laymen and cognoscenti in music, gathered at Castle Garden, 
thereby proving that the highest order of classical music, if perfectly 
played, is appreciable through its own intrinsic merit, even by untutored 
ears. Nature is ever true to herself, and Beethoven is Nature. A popu- 
lar and vulgar error is also hereby reproved ; play the Symphonies as the 
mind and genius of Beethoven conceived them, and their appeal to the 
great human heart will not fail. 

After all we have said, there is but little to be added regarding the 
Overtures, of which “ Freischutz” and “ Euryanthe”’ were the most clas- 
sical and “‘ Zampa’’ the most noisy. The former were played with all the 
purity, delicacy, and effect, which distinguishéd the Symphonies, and the 
latter, which of itself is replete with brassy noises, had more than full jus- 
tice done toit. Even Hérold himself on writing it,could not have dream- 
ed of such brazen realisation of his clamourous ideas. 

Of M. Jullien’s Waltzes and Polkas as far as they have been heard by us, 
“La Pr'ma Donna” and the “ Olga” are destined to have the largest share 
of popularity. Both are most charming compositions, and brilliantly and 
effectively scored. Perhaps the first-named may be called “ tricky,’’ but 
it is that trickery, which only a man of great genius can avail himself of ; 
it is the trickery essential to success and popular appreciation, and gives, 
like maraschino to lemonade, a piquant dash and flavour to a refreshing 
draught. In this waltz, the triplets of the first fiddles seem to drop like 
bright pearls from the top of M. Jullien’s baton ; whilst the ascending and 
descending scales for the wind instruments, and Koenig’s cadenzas, must 
be heard, to have their effect duly appreciated. Description can onl 
give a very faint idea. In the “ Echos du Mont Blanc” we hear i. 
Koenig’s best echo, and the best echo ever produced on any instrument. 

Of the Quadrilles, the “‘ English” and the new “ American” are the best 
and most popular. The latter created a furore of enthusiasm, which we 
have never seen equalled on any occasion whatever. To M. Jullien, the 
entire nation is indebted for well and newly harmonizing the air of “ The 
Star Spangled Banner,” gloriously harmonizing it, without doing even the 
slightest injustice to the — and soul which pervades it, but preserving 
its identity, and if possible hightening its thrilling effects. he “Old 
Folks at Home,” (though we think the melody, which is a plagiarism from 
a French opera air, very out of place among national airs) afforded a fine 
opportunity for a solo by Koenig, asolo by Hughes on the Ophicleide, and 
some very fine variations by Koenig. Then we had in these Quadrilles 
smart and telling solos, duos, &c. on the Flute, Flageolet, Violins, two 
Oboes, Trumpets, and Bassoon, all excellently given, with the exception 
of the last named instrument, the performance of which we have to find 
some fault with. We shall refer toit in afuture paragraph ; all the other 
solo players are so excellent, that we think M. Jullien might find a first 
bassoon coming nearer up to their mark: we have heard better at our 


Concerts and Operas. 
In no compotion of M. Jullien’s that we have heard has he more tell- 
ingly and judiciously availed himself of ad/ the resources of the orchestra, 
than in the coda to these American Quadrilles. The manner in which 
the side drums are used, the introduction of the big drum, and then of the 
biggest drum outside, to represent cannon firing, the voices giving three 
cheers on the unaccented part of the bar, all are glorious and original, 
and the whole style and manner of this coda would reflect the utmost 
credit upon any composer. These Quadrilles occupy about twenty minutes 
in performance, and we never spent twenty minutes more agreeably.— 
As we have alluded to the Bassoon, we may as well remark here, that 
there is some room for improvement among the drums. We merely wish 
to hint at matters, which must be self-evident to M. Jullien’s discern- 
ment. 

As Mlle. Anna Zerr has still continued ill, a very young, and very in- 
experienced lady, a Miss Behrend, has been singing in her place (?). This 
young lady treated us to Robert, toi gue jaime from “Robert le Diable”’ 
in German, and to Kucken’s pretty German Ballad of Trab, Trab. She 
has a pretty and pleasing voice, and in a few years, by study and assi- 
duity, may become a Concert singer. At present she may answer as a 
show pupil for her teacher, and delight fond parents and friends, at home, 
but should be kept out of the Concert room, until she has acquired some 
style or method. We have been free, earnest, and candid in our praises ; 








we are equally so in the few faults we have had to point at. In our next 
we shall endeavour to speak especially of the several solo players. 


Concert FOR THE SuFFERERS at New Onuaae——To-morrow evening, 
Sunday, M. Jotun gives a sacred and miscellaneous Concert for the 
benefit of the Howard Association of New Orleana. 

Tratian Opera at Nipio’s—-Max Maretzek opens another season, on 
Monday night, with ‘‘ Norma,” in which Steffanone, Patti-Strakosch, Salvi, 
and Rosi will appear. 

Ore Butt.—This distinguished artist, assisted by little Adeline Patti, 
and Strakosch the pianist, gives a concert on Tuesday next. 


DOrama. 


Tue Broapway.—The elder Coleman's comedy, “ The Jealous Wife,” was 
played at this establishment on Tuesday evening, introducing Miss Julia Dean 
for the first time to the New York public as Mrs. Oakley. The “Jealous Wife” 
is seldom played of late years, even by those who are calculated to “ shine” in it; 
it is so thoroughly and tediously conventional, and so diffusive in plot. With 
the exception of some few scenes which are capable of being strongly rendered, 
it is as wire-drawn and tiresome as a whole, as any of the old second-rate come- 
dies. Compressed into two or three acts, into the vaudeville which it really is, 
it would, we think, be quite as effective for the performers, and much more 
acceptable tothe public. As for the characters introduced by Coleman, the less 
we say of them the better; it is hard to speak ill of one’s old, one’s very old 
acquaintances.—Miss Julia Dean interpreted Mrs. Oakley with decided natveté 
and spirit; indeed we were better pleased with it as a whole, than with some of 
her more serious parts. There is no chance ‘for, or need of, any profound or 
subtle conception of the part, which barely skims over the surface of nature ; 
the most that can be done with it is to render it charming in spite of its offen- 
sive suspiciousness, and this was done by Miss Dean.—Mr. Conway was excel- 
lent as Mr. Oakley, and Mrs. Vernon ditto, as Lady Freelove. Miss Dean’s en- 
gagement must be a profitable one, judging by the full houses that she draws. 





WaLLack’s.—Fresh from the hands of gilders, painters, decorators, and up- 
holsterers, this popular house opened its doors, on Monday evening, to an over- 
flowing crowd. The established favorites of the company, who appeared, were 
cordially greeted; as was also the Manager himself, when called out, on the fal) 
of the curtain, to deliver his ‘‘ Message’ for the season. This, as usual, was 
a telling one, and pointedly spoken. The selections for the night were ‘“‘ Love 
in a Maze,” and‘‘ No Song, No Supper;” but what little we have to say, regard- 
ing the former, has reference to the second night’s performance. 

About eighteen months ago, this comedy by Bourcicault—then a new one— 
was brought out at Burton’s, and was noticed at length in this journal. On see- 
ing it again, we are struck with the brilliancy and raciness of its dialogue, in 
which respect it is a masterly production, and may fairly take rank with the 
most noted of those modern compositions, wherein the spectator is unconsciously 
lifted out of real life into a region of artificial and imaginary existence. Such 
pieces, we say, have this effect upon an audience, if the audience be generally 
capable of accompanying the author in his flight; if they can thoroughly com- 
prehend, appreciate, and relish him. Can they do soin these days? We doubt 
it. There was a time when the most intellectual of men and women frequented 
the ** play house,” as it was then termed. Is itsonow? Certainly not, save on 
rare occasions. Intellect now-a-days is provided with abundant variety of sub- 
jects and localities for its delectation, on which it would be trite to dwell; and 
in this community at least there are but few theatre-goers who can enjoy wit 
that is double-refined, or enter con amore into an under-current of the finest sa- 
tire. Thus it is that many wondrously clever pieces take no hold of the stage. 
Brilliant, but with few sympathetic points, they sparkle for a brief period and 
die out. Even “ The School for Scandal” still holds its position undisturbed 
upon the stage, because it is full of the most effective positions, and affords wide 
scope for acting. Consider, in proof of this, what a dull business Sheridan’s 
master-piece is, unless extremely well cast. 

** Love in a Maze,” then, is to the last degree a witty play; but it has not 
stuff enough in it, in the way of plot and situations, to carry it through five 
acts. More than this we do not care to say, lest we repeat what has been already 
said; andsoa few words of the rendering. The contemptible Lord Minever was 
entrusted to Mr. Walcot, but did not, we think, precisely suit him. Neither in 
his making-up, including even his dress, or in his tone and manner, was there 
anything to justify or account for the heroine’s original preference of him to her 
husband. Perhaps Mr. Walcot’s very talent in the way of burlesque may at 
times be a stumbling-block for him; for at any rate the meanness and worthless- 
ness of Lord Minever should be sugared over with some attractive external qua- 
lities, and not made more repulsive by a ludicrous deportment.—The Sir Abe / 
Buckthorne of Mr. Phillips is an unimportant part, not calling for much ability 
or needing comment.—Mr. Lysander Thompson, the new-comer to this house, 
had on the contrary a difficult part to play, that of Mr. Tony Nettletop, the man 
who vainly tries to smother his affectionate reminiscences and yearnings, under 
the guise of a universal mistrust of woman. This was the part played by Mr. 
Burton at his own theatre, and though we rarely make comparisous, we cannot 
but remark that he made his points with more d-plomd and effect, but that in the 
general delineation of an embarrassed, vacillating character, Mr. Thompson 
shows more artistic grasp. There is in fact a conscientiousness and free- 
dom from trickery in this gentleman’s style that will in the long run se- 
cure him a firm place in the play-goer’s esteem.—Mr. Lester, originally 
the foppish lord, now enacts the manly husband; and does it with an earnest- 
ness and a discrimination in every way satisfactory. It is not a show part— 
that indeed the author has reserved for himself, as unceasing distributor of 
bon-mots and repartees. Not a few of these fall to the lot of Mopus, Mr. 
Brougham, the serving-man of Mr. Nettletop, who vainly pretends to follow his 
master’s footsteps in abjuring petticoats. Nothing in the play caused so much 
amusement as the sprightly interviews between this dry and sly wag of a Mopus, 
and the ready-tongued Abigail, one Mistress Faith, given with the perfection of 
arch assurance by Mrs. Stephens, who has marvellously improved since last 
season. —The prima donna, Miss Laura Keene, was the Mrs. Buckthorne of the 
cast ; but she laboured under such decided symptoms of indisposition, that we 
can only record the fact, and compliment her for her energy in going through the 
performance. On Monday evening, an apology was made on her behalf. She 
has, however, become so decided a favourite and was received with such hearty 
applause, that this little contretemps goes for nothing.—If Mrs. Brougham had 
been perfectly up in her part, she would without doubt have done it more com- 
plete justice ; and yet in her looks at least she was the complete realization of 
the tender-hearted Widow Fulfalove. 

“The Heir-at-Law,” and ‘“ The Rivals’ have been performed ; and judging 
from the full attendance, we may look for a prosperous season. Novelties are 
underlined. 


Burton’s.—Looking in, one evening, to note the additions recently made to 
the company at this house, we found them all down in the bill of fare. The 
first piece was the old, extravagant, but right clever comedietta, ‘‘ Grist to the 
Mill,” wherein Mr. George Barrett, as the miserly old Marquis of Richeville, 
fairly extorted applause from a listless audience, by his verre and point. It was 
a treat to see him.—Miss Raymond was also very spirited and amusing in 
Francine, being materially aided by Mr. Johnston and Mrs. Hughes in the parts 
of the scheming old bachelor and old spinster.—Mr. Johnston, however, deserves 
more than this moderate praise, for the carefulness and tact with which (on the 
first night of its performance) he took charge of a dull one-act farce, entitled 
A.S.8. The heavy burden of it rested entirely with him; and we must say that 
he was just as well up in it, as though he had played it a dozen times. The 
only drollery about it is the main idea on which it is based. Old Hans Dopple- 
boff (Johnston), under the impression that his daughter Sophia would marry a 
gentleman whose initials are A.S., has invested her dowry in plate, linen, and 
many other accessories of housekeeping, all duly marked as in the title. But 
the match is off, and the Dutchman accordingly concentrates his energies on 
securing a son-in-law correspondingly provided with names, and makes some 
confusing and amusing blunders in so doing. But the humour of the farce is 
not broad or rich.—A Mr. Radcliff played a very insignificant part in it, from 
which it would be difficult to guage him fairly. But he has one advantage for 
a low comedian, an expressive and mobile face, that is not set formally into 
stage-looks.—The finale was ‘“‘ Turn Out,” in which we were glad to renew our 
acquaintance with the quiet drollery of Mr. Holland, as Gregory Redtail, and 
also with the more bustling waggery of Mr. Andrews, formerly of the Park 
Theatre, who was in every sense a Restive. The house took in very good part 
a Scottish song from Mrs. Brunton.— Love in a Maze” has been done here, as 
well as at Wallack’s; but we can’t devote an evening in hot weather to the pur- 





poses of comparison.—There have heen some minor novelties produced, that 


} shall have due attention. 





1853. 





New Books. 


Tux Story or Mont Bianc. By Albert Smith. New York. Put- 
nam.—A neat duodecimo of two hundred pages, inviting the attention of 





those to whom the grandeur of Alpine scenery is a never-wearying theme, | fi 


as of all sympathisers with the adventurous and daring persons who have 
successively accomplished the most notable of mountaineering feats. For 
herein are recorded all the successful, and many of the unsuccessful at- 
tempts to scale the “ monarch of mountains,” from that of Jacques Bal- 
mat, the Chamouni peasant, who in 1786 was the first man that ever stood 
upon its summit, down to those of sundry travellers in the summer and 
autumn of last year. In a majority of instances the record is merely one 
of name and date, the most conspicuous exceptions being in favour of De 
Saussure, Dr. Hamel whose enterprise led to the melancholy loss of several 
lives, and the author, Albert Smith himself. Herein too is set forth the 
early history of the Valley of Chamouni, from which we learn, amongst 
other curious and descriptive particulars, and on authentic testimony, 
that the well-known Priory or Benedictine Convent was there founded, 
more than seven hundred and fifty years ago! 

Albert Smith has become a celebrity. Known only in a limited circle, 
as a clever light /ittérateur connected with the London press, he all at 
once emerged from this partial obscurity, some eighteen months ago, took 
a stand in the Great Metropolis as probably the most fortunate of modern 
lecturers, and has beyond all doubt at this moment netted a clear profit of 
twenty thousand pounds sterling by his entertainment, which is so fami- 
liar to the readers of this journal, from the descriptions of it which we 
have given them. We noticed lately his appearance for the 500th time. 

Now, notwithstanding our conviction that Mr. Smith is a man of talent 
and that his scenic illustrations were of exceeding beauty, we have been 
used, on reading and hearing of his marvellous success, to view it as a 
lucky hit resulting from a lucky thought. We are extremely glad to be 
undeceived and set right by the publication now before us. It is agree- 
able to find that a man has been favoured by Fortune, who had strivingly 
and perseveringly thrown himself into Fortune’s way. Our author’s 
Ascent of Mont Blanc was not made under the impulse of a sudden fit of 
enthusiasm—it was the realization of an ardent desire that he had cherished 
for a score of years. Nor did the entertainment, which he founded there- 
on, lead him into a pursuit just ingeniously adapted for the nonce—it was 
but an extension and a crowning point. Year by year, had the steadfast 
lover of mountains haunted Chamouni and courted his opportunity, which 
came at last. Year after year, had he unpretendingly lectured upon his 
favorite topic, until at last he was qualified so to embellish it, that he has 
met with a splendid and well-merited reward. But the “story” is so 
frankly and pleasantly told by himself, that we republish it in his own 
words. He had been a medical student in Paris, and had, at the time of 
which he writes, set eyes only once on his idol. 


When I came home to England I had many other things tothink about. With 
the very hard work which the medical practice attached to a large country Union 
required, I had little time for other employment. One dull evening, however, 
I routed out my old panorama, and as our little town was entirely occupied at 
the time with the formation of a literary and scientific institution, I thought | 
could make a grand lecture about the Alps. Availing myself of every half-hour 
I could spare, [copied all my pictures ou a comparatively large scale—about three 
feet high—with such daring lights and shadows, and streaks of sunset, that | 
have since trembled at my temerity as I looked at them; and then contriving 
some simple mechanism with a carpenter, to make them roll on, I selected the 
most interesting parts of Mr. Auldjo’s narrative, and with a few interpolations 
of my own produced a lecture which, in the town, was considered quite a “ hit,’ 
for the people had seen incandescent charcoal burnt in bottles of oxygen, and 
heard the physiology of the eye explained by diagrams, until any novelty was 
sure to succeed. For two or three years, with my Alps in a box, I went round 
to various literary institutions. The inhabitants of Richmond, Brentford, Guild- 
ford, Staines, Hammersmith, Southwark, and other places, were respectively 
enlightened upon the theory of glaciers and the dangers of the Grand Plateau. 
I recall these first efforts of a showman—for such they really were—with great 
pleasure. I recollect how my brother and I used to drive our four-wheeled 
chaise across the country, with Mont Blanc on the back seat, and how we were 
received, usually with the mistrust attached to wandering professors. ; 
by the man who swept out the Town Hall, or the Athenzeum, or wherever the 
institution might be located. Asa rule, the Athenzwums did not remind one of 
the Acropolis; they were situated up dirty lanes, and sometimes attached to 
public-houses, and were used, in the intervals of oxygen and the physiology of 
the eye, for tea festivals and infant schools. I remember well the “ committee- 
room”’—a sort of condemned cell, in which the final ten minutes before appear- 
ing on the platform were spent, with its melancholy decanter of water and tum- 
bler for the lecture, and plate of mixed biscuits and bottle of Marsala afterwards. 
I recollect, too, how the heat of my lamps would unsolder those above them, 
at pee J twilight and oil avalanches at the wrong time; and how my brother 

eld a piece of wax-candle end behind the moon on the Grand Mulets (which 
always got applauded); and how the diligence, which went across a bridge 
would sometimes tumble over. There are souvenirs of far greater import that 
I would throw over, before those Alpine memories. 

No matter why, in the following years I changed my lancet into a steel pen, 
and took up the trade of authorship. My love of the Alps still remained the 
same; and from association alesse, ¥ translated the French drama La Grace de 
Dieu, under the name of Tue Pearl of Chamowni, for one of the London minor 
theatres. I brought forward all my old views, and the directors get up the sce- 
nery as true to nature as could be expected in an English playhouse, where a 
belief in the unreal is the great creed; and then I was in the habit of sitting in 
a dark corner of the boxes, night after night, and wondering what the audience 
thought of “ The valley and village of Chamouni, as seen from the Col de Balme 
pass, with Mont Blanc in the distance:” so ran the bill. I believe, as far as they 
were concerned, I might have called it Snowdon or Ben Nevis with equal force; 
but I knew it was correct, and was satisfied. 

In the ensuing seven or eight years I always went over to Savoy whenever I 
had three weeks to spare in the autamn. Gradually the guides came to look 
upon me as an habitué of the valley; indeed I almost regard Chamouni now as 
a second home. It had been a first love; and amidst all the wear and tear, and 
fast-burning excitement of a literary man’s life at the present time, and the 
more vivid attractions of Paris, Naples, and the brilliant East, I followed the old 
proverb, and always returned to “ mes premiers amours.”’ And in the autumn 
of 1851, I was fortunate enough to carry out the desire of nearly thirty years, 
and to stand on the summit of Mont Blanc. 

I mention these almost trifling circumstances to show that my attachment to 
ouni was no whim ofa season; that my venture arose from no mere cray- 
ing for temporary notoriety; and that those who chose to attack me, in print, 
on my return from its achievement, in such a wanton and perfectly uncalled-for 
Manner, knew nothing at all about the matter. 

From childhood, then, I had taken a deep interest in Mont Blanc and Cha- 
mouni. With uo earthly intention of ever publishing them, I had, from time to 
time, collected a mass of notes and details connected with the localities in ques- 
pee lately, I have found, to my infinite delight, that a large proportion of the 
public has appeared to be, with me, interested in the subject. I have, therefore, 
arranged my papers in regular order; and in the hope that the volume may 
find its way in the autumn, from our bustlin , smoky, dusty London to my be- 
loved Chamouni—that its pages may be oe uered by the dancing susitight 
coming through the forest leaves of Chede and flervos, or that it may be read to 
the iy t= A ¢ brawling Arve below, and the tinkling of the hundred cattle- 

bells up and away in the pastures of ontanvert—I most 
cheerfully set about my task. . om anes Gat 


Is it not grateful, should it not be encouraging, thus to see means con- 
ducive toan end? Wecommend “ the Story of Mont Blanc’”’ and the story 
of Albert Smith alike to the notice of our readers. 

Tom Moore aND THE QuaRTERLY Review.—The ingenious, spiteful, 
and small-minded John Wilson Croker has created a sensation in the July 
number of the Quarterly, by a very unpleasant dissection of the remains 
of the late Thomas Moore. From the autobiography of the late poet, 
inauspiciously ushered into being by the Right Honourable Lord John 
Russell, he has endeavoured to show that the pet of the London saloons 
Was a vain, egotistical, and treacherous person. Unhappily for the world 
at large, he has to a considerable extent succeeded ; although the world is 
disposed to resent this mode of forcing upon its attention, that to its 
statue of gold belonged feet of clay. Accordingly, vehement protests against 
Mr. Croker’s method of opening our eyes are coming upon us fast and 
thick ; which, to our thinking, does but show the public’s natural annoy- 
ance at finding how much it has been gulled. Not the least amongst the 
protestors is N. P. Willis, who, in earlier days and in his own dainty and 
inimitable style, showed us Tom Moore’s jaunty little foot sliding over 
Lady Blessington’s carpet. Observe in what different vein, though with an 
earnestness that does him credit, he speaks his indignation, in the Home 
Journal of last Saturday. 


A 
——— 


The Avion, 


“The embalming for immortality was once the careful preservation 
of what had been the visible presence of a great man, the form he had 
trained, cared for and acknowledged, and the features by which he had 
been seen and known in his life-time—the bowels and impurities, of course, 
being secretly cleansed away, hidden from protaning scrutiny, and decently 

tten. Vow, it is the r the and features which are as garbage, 
while the bowels and impurities are carefully held up to view, and pro- 
claimed to be the only true, though hitherto disguised portraiture of the 
man of genius. Theodore Parker was Webster’s disemboweller, (under 
this new die-nasty,) and now comes the Quarterly, (in the July number) 
with the intestines of Tom Moore.” 

“ So careful, specious, plausible and attorney-like a twistification of a 
man’s character—so profaningly disfiguring and se ing an anatomy of 
private life, motives and honour—we have not seen be out of a court 
of justice, (where there was, however, an “ opposite counsel,” to defend 
and give counter evidence). The posterity-jury, of course, is left to con- 
demn Moore without hearing his defence ; for no review is likely to take 
up this anatomy, point by — and show its disjointings and mis-trac- 
ings of veins and fibres. e are far from proposing to do any justice of 
the sort ourselves ; for we are not strong or desperate enough to fight the 
coming in of the new epoch, of which this unresentable assaulting of the 
great when dead—(a tardy equalizing of the gifted and obscure by coward- 
ly Envy)--is the leading feature.” 

Pursuing the subject at some length, Willis naturally enough is strongest 
where Croker is weakest—namely in regard to Moore’s neglect of his 
wife and hypocritical pretence of devotion to her. But the point, unless 
it be to the poet’s surviving widow, is devoid of interest ; and we shall 
neither enter upon it, or indeed upon the controversy in general, for such 
it seems likely to become. We would only say a few words, that are de- 
signed for a broader application; but ere we do so, let us also quote a 
passage from the Literary World of the 3rd inst., touching in the same 
spirit upon this article in the Quarterly. 

“There is in it a saddening lesson to authors who would amuse the 
world by the lighter forms of literature. The jester may sparkle and 
amuse, be brilliant and admired; but when he departs from the scene, 
and no longer, cold in death, has the repartee or the epigram at his ser- 
vice, he must make up his mind, like Sir Peter Teazle, to leave his repu- 
tation behind him. Moore, after half a century of idolatry among the 
fashionable society of England, is now shown up—for the amusement of 
the very parlors, from the walls of which the echo of his songs, from his 
own lips, has scarcely died away—as a kind of mean-spirited, false-hearted 
knave and adventurer! ‘“ See how the world its veterans rewards.” Was 
there no generosity in English society to save Moore’s memory this inflic- 
tion from such a quarter ? 

Is there not, in both the above quotations, an unintentional but total 
perversion of facts? Are they not written, as though the reviewer had 
dug into the private life of a public favourite, and thence ransacked every 
particle of evidence that could tell against him? You might imagine, 
from this hue and cry against a new biographical epoch and this lamenta- 
tion over the want of generosity, that the sanctities of the hearth had 
been invaded; that a spy had been at work in social circles ; that domes- 
tic secrets had been betrayed ; that ungarded moments of weakness had 
been exposed. If they have been, whose is the fault, whose the deed ? 
Not Mr. Croker’s, certainly : for if there has been any disembowelling, the 
nasty operation has been performed by the best friends of the deceased, at 
his own expressed will and bidding ; if, like Sir Peter Teazle, he left his 
reputation behind him, he left it drawn by himself, and it has been pub- 
lished by his own intimate associates. It is surprising that this fact should 
be thrown so completely out of view. The Quarterly may be captious and 
severe ; but after all it is Tom Moore's autobiography that is to be con- 
sidered, and not a fancy sketch by John Wilson Croker. The poet’s poetic 
fame and general repute in brilliant circles could very well have taken 
care of themselves, if his family and connections had not exhibited 
them to the world in such guise, that the latter is seriously perilled. 

None but himself himself could overthrow. 


So strong was his hold on public favour, that any anonymous attempts 
to blacken his good-name would have been scouted as the work of malig- 
nity or ofenvy ; whilst everything said anonymously in his praise would 
fave been caught up and confidently credited. He never ought to have 
written his own memoirs; Lord John Russell never ought to have edited 
them; Longman & Co. never ought to have published them. But Tom 
Moore has committed suicide on his own reputation ; and we have no idea of 
Mr. Croker being charged with murder. It is high time also that this system 
of posthumous puffing should be checked. Poor Haydon’s friends tried it, 
and most lamentably broke down ; and Moore’s friends seem to be falling 
gradually into the same predicament. Let us hope that hereafter it will 
not so easily be taken for granted, that the private life of every man of 
genius or talent must add to the public respect entertained for him. 
Brilliant, accomplished, caressing, caressed, and joyous, your drawing- 
room darlings are very pretty fellows to look at; but in the hollowness 
and artificiality of the atmosphere which they breathe the very reverse of 
heroism is engendered. And as for the bubble reputation—why, let 
it burst. Our enjoyment of Lalla Roohk and the Irish melodies will 
not be in the slightest degree diminished by our lowered estimate 
of their author’s character; for we have long ago learned the incon- 
venience of confounding writers with their writings. The more they 
are kept apart, the greater gainers shall we be. 


——_~> 


Hine Arts. 


A Pair or Cuoice Pictures anp Cuotce Encravines.—It is not very of- 
ten in this country that originalsand copies are seen side by side, although 
it is a common practice in Europe to exhibit the painter’s work, as an 
inducement for subscription to the engraver’s. Messrs. Williams, Stevens, 
and Williams, of 353 Broadway, have however introduced the system, 
and in connection with subjects that are of the highest interest. They 
have now on show at their fine establishment—where, by- the way, they 
can remain but for a very brief period—two pictures that are in the high- 
est degree creditable to the Royal Scottish Academy whence they come, 
and the first proofs of them reproduced in mezzotint, in a manner no less 
commendable, as about to be published in Edinburgh. It is a somewhat 
singular fact that three brothers, Messrs. John, Thomas, and James Faed 
have designed and executed these works. The last-named is the en- 
graver. 

Scott and Shakspeare—Shakspeare and Scott—how naturally their 
names are associated in our regard, as the master-spirits of British litera- 
ture! But they need no introduction ; let us briefly explain the new 
form in which they are now presented. Briefly then, the subjects above- 
mentioned are respectively, Shakspeare and his Contemporaries at the 
Mermaid Club, from the easel of Mr. James Faed, and Sir Walter Scott 
and his Literary Friends at Abbotsford, from that of Mr. Thomas Faed. 
Of great and nearly equal merit in composition, and with a strong simi- 
larity in the manner of treatment and handling, they might be taken for 
joint productions. The grouping in either case is very happy ; the heads 
have the individuality of portraits ; the poses are for the most part easy and 
natural ; and the general eff ct offers much of the picturesque and truthful. 
There may be more variety of attitude and more grace amongst the men 
of the elder days, and moreover the costume in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
has in it an artistic capability, altogether wanting in that of the period of 
the Fourth George ; but on the other hand, our sympatbies find far more 
claimants at Abbotsford, than they can do at the Mermaid Tavern. We 
will only run through the list of names, convinced that there is no better 
method of piquing the curiosity of the city reader who can see their re- 
presentatives on the canvas, and of the country reader who, on application, 
can receive by post a small etched key to the pair. In a vaulted apart- 
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aloud the manuscript of—your favourite romance. The listeners are also 
men of mark. It is pleasant to see so goodly a company together. Dwell 
for a moment on each member of it, for we shall not affront your memory 
or your intelligence by itemising them as they pass in review—the Ettriek 
Shepherd, “ the Man of Feeling,” Christopher North, Crabbe, Lockhart, 
Wordsworth, Jeffrey, Sir Adam Ferguson, Moore, Campbell, Sir W. Allan, 
Wilkie, Constable, Ballantyne, Sir Humphry Davy, and Thomas Thomson. 
—So much for the more modern party. At the Mermaid Club, 
peare, with a closed book between his fingers, is arresting the attention 
of a group of friends and associates, who have all individually themselves 
claimed something of the notice of the world. What an assemblage }— 
Camden, Sackville Earl of Dorset, Sylvester, Selden, Beaumont, Fleteher, 
Bacon, Ben Jonson, Dainel, Donne, Raleigh, the Earl of Southampton, 
Sir Robert Cotton, and Dekker.—-We can only add our expectation that 
these pictures will be duly appreciated, and our hope that the plates will 
be extensively purchased, so that the spirited enterprise of importing them, 
side by side, may meet with suitable remuneration. 
RE HE Ee, 
THE TOMB OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


On the 12th of May, 1840, M. de Remusat, at that time Minister of the 
Interior, announced from the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies that the 
French Government had just succeeded in a most delicate negotiation, 
which had been conducted with the greatest secrecy, and the termination 
of which could not fail to be highly gratifying to the national pride. The 
English Government, he announced, had consented to restore to Franee 
the ashes of the Emperor Napoleon. The Prince de Joinville set out for 
St. Helena, and at the end of nine months brought back the precious 
charge. The coffin was temporarily placed in the Church of the Invalides, 
and all the artists of France were invited to send in designs for the Tomb 
decreed by the Chambers. The design of M. Visconti was selected, and 
placed in course of execution. ; 

As this magnificent Tomb was for the first time opened to the public on 
Sunday last, (the 14th ult.) it may be interesting to examine the difficult 
under which the conditions of the law of June 10, 1840, placed the archi- 
tect in the erection of the monument, and in the ingenuity and grandeur 
of conception in which M. Visconti triumphed over the enormous difficul- 
ties which the problem presented. The Chambers decided that the Tomb 
should be placed under the dome of the Church of the Invalides, This 
condition presented the first difficulty. The Church of the Invalides has 
two entrances: one on the south, and the other on the north. The south- 
ern entrance presents a facade, behind which rises thedome. It is reached 
by the semicircular Place Vauban—where, we may remark, a fine view of 
the exterior of this majestic edifice may be obtained. The other. and more 
frequented, entrance opens upon the Grand Court of the Hotel. The 
question was, towards which of these two entrances the architect should 
direct the front of the Tomb. Under the dome, in two side chapels, are 
the venerable monuments of Vauban and Turenne, whose ashes are placed 
in tombs ornamented by allegorical figures of great size. These monu- 
ments arrested the eye of every visitor, and cannot be examined without 
exciting emotions in which admiration for the skill of the artist mingles 
with the respect due to the memory of the illustrious dead. What the 
architect had to do was to erect between these two monuments a Tomb 
which should thraw them into ‘the shade by its surpassing size and mag- 
nificence. Another grave difficulty was that to erect the Tomb of the Em 
peror on the level of the floor of the church was to mask the altar. It was 
indispensable that no object should interpose between the officiating priest 
and the worshippers of the temple, so as to distract their attention and 
prevent them from uniting together in devotion. The only means by 
which the difficulties which presented themselves could be overcome was 
to construct a crypt in the centre of the church, beneath the majestic 
dome, the chef d’ euvre of the celebrated architect Mansard. A crypt, 
indeed, left the dome in possession of all its nobility, elegance, and unity, 
which would have suffered by the erection upon the level of the pavement 
of a monument of so much prominence. The space which it would have 
occupied, its massive proportions, its magnificence, would bave disturbed 
all the harmony of this beautiful temple. 

It became even impossible to place such a monument at a point which 
would have permitted the spectator to embrace the ensemble, and to seize 
at a glance all the regularity ofits proportions ; and its unity would have 
been evidently destroyed by the irresistible attention drawn upon a see 
ondary ob towards a monument, in fact, thrown within a monu 
In a mys caves religioas int of view, too, the t offered numerous 
advantages, M. Visconti skilfully availed himeelf, It was neces 
sary, however, that at the first —— taken within the church the presence 
of the monument should be felt. The architect succeeded in this by placing 
a rich balustrade in white marble, like a crown, round the opening of the 
crypt. Ata few paces further on, the spectator, walking upon the mag- 
nificent and carefully-restored mosaic pavement of the cbaeth, may, lean- 
ing upon this balustrade, contemplate the monument developed at his feet 
in all its austere majesty. 

The crypt is entered by a door placed behind the grand altar of the 
dome, in that part of the church were the floor takes a lower level of about 
six feet. The spectator descends to the door by a staircase of marble. 
which winds around the altar, and passes under the altar itself, entering 
by a bronze door of severe and gloomy aspect. Above the door, upon a 
tablet of block marble, are inscribed the following words :—Je désire que 
mes cendres reposent sur les bords de la Seine, au milieu de ce peuple 
Francais que j’ai tant aimé. (I desire that my ashes may repose upon 
the banks of the Seine, in the midst of that French people whom I have 
loved so much.) 

.The altar under which the spectator thus passes, has been entirely re- 
built by M. Visconti. He first raised it some steps, thus increasing the 
number to ten. These steps are broad monoliths of Carrara marble, 
flanked by a balustrade of white and black marble, recently discovered 
in the department of L’Ariége, and which closely resembles the antique 
black marble brought by the Romans from Africa, and which has become 
so rare that the Louvre only possesses two little columns of it. 

M. Visconti has substituted for the baldacchino, or canopy of gilded 
wood, erected with questionable taste over the altar, in 1809, by M. Trepsa, 
another baldacchino, ornamented by four lofty twisted columns, of the 
same precious marble. These monoliths are seven yards high, and about 
a yard in circumference. This substitution is much more worthy of the 
colossal design of M. Mansard, so much admired by M. Visconti, and much 
more in conformity with his plans, since it appears that the idea of this 
columned baldacchino existed in the designs of Mansard, brought to light 
by Visconti. 

Above the altar rises a beautiful figure of Christ, in white marble, 
placed upon a cross of bronze. This has been newly executed by M. Tri- 
quetti. The walls of the altar, passed in descending towards the door of 
the crypt, are cased with magnificent green marble from the quarries of 
St. Paul, in L’Isére. We are now at the entrance to the erypt, On each 
side of the door stands a colossal bronze statue of stern and masqiline 
appearance—the one representing civil and the other military power. 
They bear upon cushions the orb and the Imperial sceptre. M. Duret, 
member of the Institute, is the sculptor of these beautifal figures, which 
add to his well-established renown. 

The door passed, the spectator finds himself in a vault, formed by the 
immense steps of the altar above. A “ dim religious light’’ begins to pre- 
vail. The architect by a conception at once religious and poetical wished 
to prepare the mind for the solemn emotions befitting a sanctuary in 
which the nothingness of human greatness is so impressively shown. 

On the right and left, like two sentinels, guarding the remains of bim 
whom in life they so much loved, stand the tombs of General Bertrand 
and General Duroc : Bertrand, who followed Napoleon into Egypt, from 
1798, and who took the most active part in all his northern and southern 
campaigns, who shared his exile at Elba, and his dangers at Waterloo, and 
who went even to St Helena to alleviate the misfortunes of his master by 
a self-devotion which could hardly be equalled in the heroic ages; and 
Duroc, whom the Emperor loved like a brother—who was the companion 
of all his battles, from 1797 to 1813, until he fell in Silesia, with the glory 
of a soldier and the devotion of a friend. 

This vestibule passed the spectator finds himself in the crypt which is of 
a circular form. Its depth below the pavement is about six yards, and 
it has altogether a diameter of about twenty-three yards. The centre of 
the crypt, which is left open, and is bounded by the balustrade above des- 
cribed, occupies about fifteen yards. The remainder of thecrypt included 
in the above diameter is under the floor, and forms a gallery. The floor 
is supported by twelve square columns or pilasters, of white Carrara mar- 
ble, each of which is faced by a colossal figure, holding in its hand the 
emblems of the Emperor's principal victories. These twelve colossal 
Caryatides excite the admiration of every spectator—the figure in each 
case being sculptured out of the single block of marble which forms the 
column. They are the last great works of Pradier. who died before the in- 
auguration of the Tomb. The figures all have their eyes turned towards 
the sarcophagus which is now being raised in the centre of the crypt. 
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sarcophagus is composed of an ancient red granite, from Finland, 

po and of oe grain than that of Africe—a material admirably cal- 

culated to defy the destructive ravages of time, and which was discover- 

ed by M. Montferraud, architect of the Czar, who has made of the same 

ite several columns in the church of St. Isaac, at St. Petersburg. 

precious and beautiful material has been hitherto unknown to us, and 

the idea of thus appropriating it belongs to M. Visconti. The sarcopha- 

is four yards long by two in breadth, and is more than four yards high. 

is formed of four blocks, and placed upon a platform of n granite, 

from the Vosges. The outer coffin, which has received the c and 

leaden coffins brought from St. Helena, is composed of a substance called 

ea from Corsica—the same material employed in the base of the 
umn in the Place Vendome. ‘ 

To saw and polish the sarcophagus of red granite, the powerful assist- 
ance of a steam-engine was necessary. A rich mosaic pavement surrounds 
the sarcophagus, representing a laurel crown in the style of ancient Rome. 
Rays emanate from this crown which surrounds the Monument. In this 
eautifal mosaic pavement may be read the names of the Emperor’s prin- 
cipal viotories—Rivoli, the Pyramids, Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Fried- 
land, Wagram and Moskowa. The covered portion ofthe crypt is lighted 

twelve bronze lamps, modeled from the terra-cotta lamps found at 

peii, and which will only be lighted on solemn days—such as the birth 
and death of the Emperor. Upon the walls of this circular gallery are 
placed ten grand bas-reliefs in white marble. desigued by M. Simart, and 
executed by MM. Chambard, Petit, Ottin, Lanno, &c. They represent the 
following subjects allegorically treated—the pacification of civil disorders, 
the institution of the Legion of Honour, the concordat with Rome, the ad- 
ministration, the Council of State, the Code, the University, the Cours des 
Gemptes, the encouragements given to Commerce and Industry, and the 
= works. The continuation of these bas-reliefs is twice interrupted 
the door of the vestibule and by that of a subterraneous chamber—a 
ikind of sanctuary in black marble, of gloomy and severe aspect, in which 
are placed different relics of interest—to wit, the sword which the Empe- 
ror wore at Austerlitz, the decorations which glittered upon his breast on 
great occasions. the crown of gold voted by the city of Cherbourg, and 
sixty flags won by French valour. These flags formerly ornamented the 
Senate. They were concealed by M. Sémoaville upon the entrance of the 
Allies. The relics are laid upon a cushion placed upon a bronze coffer ; 
the flags ornament the walls, their diverse hues, belonging to almostevery 
European nation, crimsoned by the blood of their defenders and begrimed 
by the smoke and dust of battle, standing out boldly from the black mar- 
At the further end will be erected a grand statue of Napoleon ir Im- 
perial costume, and sculptured in the quarry by M. Simart. A lamp sus- 
from the sepulchral vault, and always lighted, will present a dim 
obscurity in this chamber, which will only be seen through the grating of 
the door. The aspect of this monument has, it may well be imagined, a 
grandeur, a severe magnificence, and a religious character which explains 
the preference given to the plans of Visconti, the successful competitor. 

The Court Vauban, which fronts the principal entrance of the church, 

is, so to speak, its vestibule: it should, therefore, announce the Monument 
which the spectator is about to see. M. Visconti conceived the idea of 
decorating it with the statues of twelve Marshals created by the Emperor 
when he revived the monarchica)] dignity. Seats placed below the pedes- 
tals of these statues will form the enceinte of this Court. In the centre, 
upon a rich pedestal, will be erected a statue of Napoleon in military 
costume, as he appeared upon the field of battle. 

When Louis Philippe first conceived the idea which his Ministers adopt- 
ed, and which the country received with enthusiasm, to take advantage of 
the relations then existing between France and England, and to claim the 
body of the Emperor, he was animated by one of those noble and patriotic 
iastiocts which ought oftener to actuate the policy of Sovereigns. The 
‘King. who had personally discussed the restitution of the Emperor’s re- 
mains in a familiar conversation with Queen Victoria, during her visit to 
the Chateau d’Eu, before-opening up negotiations between the two Go- 
vernments, desired that a considerable sum should be appropriated for the 
construction of this Tomb, and made a demand upon the Chambers of 
4,900,000 francs. Later, a new credit of 3,000,000 francs was necessary. 
When finished, the Imperial Tomb will become one of the greatest attrac- 


“tions in the city of Paris. 


The above particulars are copied from the London Illustrated News, 
which journal is indebted for them to the able pen of M. Jules Lecomte, 
employed upon a Belgian paper. We have only one remark to make, and 
that is, if our embellished contemporary gives in its wood-cuts anything 
approaching a fac-simile of this costly monument, it must be a most stu- 
pendous artistic failure. There may be great merit in some or all of the 
sculptors’ accessory work ; but the ensemb/e on paper is a terrible falling- 
off from that habitual taste which distinguishes the public adcrnments of 
Paris. And if we remem!vr rightly, the interior of the superb church of 
the Madeleine, in the same capital, was the joint production of Louis 
Philippe and this same M. Visconti. That gorgeous gewgaw ought to have 
led one to expect some freak or caprice in this instance. 

ae 


Marrimoniat SquaBsies ; THE Hon. Mrs. Norron.—There was a most 
ainful scene in the Westminster County Court on Thursday, the 18th ult. 
essrs. Thrupp, coach-builders, of Oxford street, sued the Hon. George 
Capel Norton for £49 10s, the balance of a bill for repairing a brougham 
belonging to the Hon. Mrs. Norton. That lady was called as a witness— 
against ber will, as she informed the Court. Mrs. Norton made a state- 
ment to show that Mr. Norton had agreed to make her an allowance of 
£500 a year after they separated in 1836; but that it had not been paid since 
March, 1852 ; hence these debts to tradespeople. The Judge endeavoured 
te confine the witness to the dry legal view of the case; but, under the 
cross-examination of Mr. Needham, her husband’s counsel, the lady’s feel- 
ings were speedily aroused. Mr. Needham wished to show that Mrs. Nor- 
ton was in the receipt of a large income from her friends and her writings. 
This introduced the name of Lord Melbourne. Did Mrs. Norton mean to 
say, asked Mr. Needham, that she had not received an income of £600 a 
year through the late Lord Melbourne? Mrs. Norton, who had been sit- 
ting on the bench, stood up promptly, and replied—I could receive no in- 
come from the late Lord Telbourae’s property, which is all entailed. My 
husband brought an action against Lord Melbourne. Lord Melbourne 
left nothing but a letter to his brother, in which he solemnly asseverated, 
as a dying man, that I had been falsely accused. I stand here as a blasted 
woman, not in the eyes of my own class, but in the eyes of a class whom 
I do not less respect ; and Lord Melbourne, as a dying man, begged his 
family, on account of the great disgrace, the great misery, the loss of 
home, the parting from my children, and the wreck of all my happiness, 
which I had unjustly suffered, that they would show me all kindness: and 
his family have done so—and I believe my husband is the only one who 
ever accused him of a base action. [Applause ; and 2 voice, “ Shame!”’} 
Let Mr. Norton pay the £500 due from him under his own agreement, ra- 
ther, than cause the raking up of all these matters.” 

r. Needham elicited that Mrs Norton had received £600 a year from 
Lady Palmerston (Lord Melbourne’s sister); but, said the lady, that was 
““ given me in charity;” “ nobody is bound to pay me anything;” “ Ihave 
no rights—only wrongs.” The details of her life were extracted from her 
o show that she had been extravagant; that she brought up a poor la- 
bourer’s child; and that she frequently gave dinners. She averred that 
at school she paid not for the education but for the residence of her sons; 
and that she had taken the labourer’s child because she was then misera- 
ble, and compassionate, and broken-hearted. Mrs. Norton, whose replies 
were little speeches, stated, that since her mother's legacy (£15,000) came 
to her, Mr. Norton, in violation of his agreement, desired to reduce her 
allowance to £300. Mr. Norton repeatedly interrupted the proceedings 
in attempting to contradict some statement of his wife. Towards the close, 
-a solicitor proved that an agreement, not binding in law, but morally, had 
-been entered into by Mr. and Mrs. Norton, in which Mr. Norton agreed to 
pay his wife £500 a * sear There was no stipulation in that agreement to 
the effect that Mrs. Norton should not receive any allowance from Lord 
Melbourne. The J — decreed a nonsuit, because during the years over ' 
which the debt extended Mrs. Norton had regularly received her allow- 
ance. He declined to give Mr. Norton an opportunity of answering the 
statements made there that day; but he admitted that they were one-sided. 
The whole scene was painful in the extreme. Mr. Norton, attempting to 
~ pes - explanation, was hissed by the audience; and finally hissed out 
of court. 


Both Mrs. Norton and her husband have subsequently appealed to the 
Editor of the Times, in the way of letters. The husband’s is very volu- 
minous; but the mutual recriminations are very uninteresting. 





DANGEROUS BaLtoon ASCENT—NARROW ESCAPE.—A fashionable assem- 
blege collected in the Rotunda-gardens, Dublin, ou Friday evening, (the 
19th ult.) to witness, among other amusements, the fourth ascent of Mrs. 
Graham, the lady aeronaut. The performances were patronized by her 


several officersof the Viceregal household. Mrs. Grabam was accompanied 
by a gentleman named Kennedy, who, on the last occasion, was disap- 
pointed at finding, by experiment, that the machine would not bear his 
additional weight ; and it was probably to the latter circumstance that 
the untoward accident which took place on Friday must be attributed.— 
Shortly after half-past 4 the intrepid aeronaut and her companion took 
their seats in the car, and, the fastenings having been immediately re- 
moved, the balloon floated beavily upwards. In a short time it was ap- 
parent that it would never, from the weight suspended, be able to clear 
the trees; but a bag of sand, the only ballast taken up, having been 
thrown out, a fresh impetus was given to it. The wind then bore it di- 
rectly over the north-east corner of the gardens, after clearing which other 
perils threatened it. Not having reached a sufficient altitude to enable it 
to pass uninjured the houses in North Frederick-street, which are much 
higher than the trees in the garden, the anchor attached to the car stuck 
in the roof of the corner house, occupied by Johnston and Co., merchant 
tailors, part of which it tore up. Could this obstruction have been avoided 
the balloon would have ascended and the aeronauts been enabled to con- 
tinue their voyage without further difficulties. As it was, the effect of the 
collision served only as a cheek, and the further progress between this and 
the spot where it finally became fastened was attended with much danger. 
Had it not been that Mr. Kennedy exerted his presence of mind to prevent 
the car from striking against the chimneys, by keeping his leg over the 
side of it, there can bescarcely a doubt that fatal consequences must have 
resulted to himself and Mrs. Graham. 

In this manner, trailing alopg the houses, the balloon reached Hard- 
wicke-street, where, immediately in front of St. George’s Church, the an- 
chor again caught in the rear parapet wall of a house, and retained its 
hold. Some men without any delay got up on the roof, and with their as- 
sistance Mr. Kennedy succeeded in releasing himself from his position. His 
companion, who maintained her seif-possession all through, could not be 
got to leave the car, though the situation in which she was placed was 
becoming every moment more critical, and it was not till after a con- 
siderable time spent in entreaties that she could be prevailed upon to re- 
linquish her charge. The position of the balloon now created the greatest 
excitement among the immense crowd that was collected in the open 
space in front. It was exposed to the full force of the wind, and the con- 
sequence was that cvery attempt to let off the gas proved ineffectual. It 
was blown forward with such violence that the men could scarcely retain 
their hold of the ropes ; it rolled frightfully, and each time that it did so 
came in contact with one or other of the two chimneys between which it 
was, knocking down the pots and otherwise utterly destroying them. For 
a long time apprehensions were entertained that it would ignite, on ac- 
count of its close proximity to the chimneys, but fortunately such appre- 
hensions were not realized. At length, every effort to let the gas escape 
by the valve having been made, but without effect, the balloon was cut in 
several places, and in this way the object was secured. The rents which 
were made gave it the appearance of being double the size it was pre- 
viously. Though the aeronauts had a narrow escape, they did not escape 
wholly unhurt. On the contrary, they received various severe cuts and 
bruises. Mrs. Graham had two cuts, one on the nose and another on the 
forehead, from which she bled profusely. Mr. Kennedy had his hand 
bruised by holding on by the ropes, and we regret to say that his right 
shoulder has been considerably injured. Though this accident interrupt- 
ed the amusements, yet a large number of persons assembled in the gar- 
dens in the evening to witness the display of fireworks, which were as 
usual, exceedingly brilliant. A military band was stationed in the gar- 
dens, and perfurmed some select pieces during the evening. 





Bruuiarps ; THe OLp Country anp THE New.—The match at billiards 
between Mr. John Roberts, the well-known p'ayer, and Mr. Starks, the 
American player, for £25 a side, came off on Tuesday, in the large room 
of the Griffin Inn, Lower Broughton. Although a fee ot 5s. each was 
charged to see the match, the room was crowded to excess, some even 
availing themselves of a view of it from the skylight, and lovers of the 
sport from all parts of England were present. As will be remembered, 
the match was 1,000 up, and Mr. Roberts gave his opponent 300 to start 
with. The game played was the American 4-ball game, and operations 
were commenced at precisely half-past six o’clock. At the opening of the 
game there was but little scoring on either side. What there was was in 
favour of Mr. Starks, who had scored 111, when Mr. Roberts had only 
marked 39. From this time, however, the latter gentleman began to score 
more rapidly, and steadily diminished the number he had to gain before 
equalling the score of his opponent. His play during this portion of the 
game was excellent, and elicited frequent expressions of admiration from 
those who witnessed it. Mr. Starks played in very good style, but with- 
out the certainty of effect of his rival, and the difference of the scoring 
showed on whose side was the superior merit. After scoring with great 
steadiness for some time, marking 30. 40, and in one case 70, off a break, 
Mr. Roberts succeeded in equalling the score of his adversary, which was 
then (including the 300 given to him at the commencement) 734. At the 
commencement of the game there had been some betting, at 6 to 4 against 
Mr. Starks, but the backers of that gentleman asked 200, and even 300 to 
1 against him. We did not, however, hear of any bet being made at these 
odds. From the time that he had cleared off the large score against him, 
with which the game had commeneed, Mr. Roberts’s play lost the certainty 
which had hitherto characterised it ; and from that time to the conclusion 
of the game he made no more long scores. The advantage from this point 
was in favour of Mr. Starks, whose play seemed gradually to improve to- 
wards the end of the game, and who finally placed his success beyond 
doubt by marking 100 off one break, which raised his score to 995. Before 
he made the stroke which left him at this point, offers were made to take 
50 to 1 or 100 to 2 about his finishing the game without laying down his 
cue, and we heard that a bet had been made at these odds. At this time 
Mr. Roberts’s score was 822, and in his next break he raised it to 835, and 
then pocketed his own ball, which raised the score of his opponent to 998. 
Mr. Starks then gave a miss, leaving the balls in baulk, and as Mr. Ro- 
berts missed his next stroke, the American player resumed his cue, with a 
score only of two to make to win. He made acannon off the two red 
balls, and thus raised his score to 1,001, winning the game with one to 
spare. The game terminated at 20 minutes after ten o’clock, having lasted 
3 hours and 50 minutes, during which time there were two intervals of 
about a quarter of an hour each. The play of both the gentlemen was 
very fine, that of Mr. Roberts being superior at the commencement, and 
that of Mr. Starks at the conclusion of the game.—A new match was made 
afterwards between the same parties, for £100 a side, 2,000 up, Mr. Roberts 
giving Mr. Starks 400. They are to play tne American game. It is to 
come off at Mr. Roberts’s. the Griffin Inn. Lower Broughton, on the same 
table as the preceding match.—Bell’s Life in London, Aug. 22. 





-ALMost a DvsL.--A curious correspondence has been published be- 
tween Mr. C. H. Frewen and Sir Jobn Shelley, both Members of the House 
of Commons. It arose out of an unusual proceeding of the latter ina 
debate on the Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill. The Commons in Com- 
mittee inserted a clause prohibiting the use of carts drawn by dogs on the 
rural turnpike roads. The Lords struck out the clause. When the Lords’ 
amendments were considered, Mr. Frewen moved the reinsertion of the 
clause. Whereupon Sir John Shelley read a printed circular, issued by 
Mr. Frewen, but marked “ private,” calling together the friends of the 
clause, but requesting them not to appear to make a party, so that the 
Government might be surprised. Mr. Frewen resented this, as “involving 
a breach of confidence,” and demanded the name of the person who had 
given up the circular. Sir John Shelley replied, that he could not regard 
the circular as private, for it was printed ; and further stated, that the 
person who gave it to him was not a member of the Conservative party. 
Upon this Mr. Frewen, dating from “Cold Overton Hall, near Oakham,” 
wrote, that no one having the pretension to call himself a gentleman 
would have read such a letter aloud in a public assembly. Sir Jobn re- 
plied ; but the letter was returned unopened, and “ Mr. F.” notified that 
he could not receive any more communications from Sir John “ except 
through another person. * The unopened letter simply referred Mr. Fre- 

en to Sir John’s previous letter. The correspondence closes with a 

rmal request to Mr. Frewen, through Sir John Shelley’s solicitors, not 
“to trouble that gentleman with any further communications.” We may 
observe that the letters were published piecemeal—Mr. Frewen being the 
first to rush into the journals. 





More asout Reapine Macutves.—At the recent meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, at Gloucester, six reaping-machines, out of twelve 
exhibited, were selected for further trial; and it was resolved that the 
contest for superiority should come off at Pusey in Berkshire, the seat of 
Mr. Philip Pusey. Accordingly, on Wednesday, five out of the six 
machines appeared on the ground. They were Bell’s machine, two of 
M‘Cormick’s, and two of Hussey’s : the duplicates were new and improved 
specimens. Among the spectators, were Lord Harrowby, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, Mr. Pusey, Dr. Pusey, Mr. Mechi, Dr. Cotton Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford, Mr. William Monsell M.P., Mr. William Miles M.P., a host of 
farmers and implement-makers, and several foreigners. The machines 














Excellency the Countess of St. Germans, who was present, attended by 


were tried on wheat, barley, beans and oats. The trials were satisfactory, 
although the weather was wet, and some of the crops in a bad state. The 





judges gave their award on the same evening ; and Bell’s reaper, manu- 
factured by Crosskill of Beverley, carried off the prize of £20. Burgess 
and Key’s reaper, on M‘Cormick’s principle, was highly commended ; and 
Dray and Co.’s reaper, on Hussey’s ry was simply commended. 
The judges think that a machine which would combine the advantages of 
all the machines exhibited could be constructed, and that it would surpass 
cagming hitherto brought before the public.— Mr. Pusey kept open 
house ; hospitably entertaining the gentlemen and farmers present, and 
not forgetting the concourse of labouring men. 





Tue Dancer or Musicat Tiries.—A lady of fashion (the well-known 
Marchioness of Finsbury) had been loitering for nearly an hour in a fash- 
ionable music-shop. She had purchased a copy of nearly every piece of 
music that had a sentimental title. She had sent into her carriage a whole 
Canterbury full of “ Love,” going through every mood of the feeling, past, 
present, or future, and was following their example, when she paused upon 
the step, as if meditating whether she should take it, or some other step 
that was evidently turning itself over in her mind. The shopman, who 
had been somewhat moved by the tender tone of voice in which she had 
asked him, “ Wilt thou love me then as now ?’’ watched her with an anxiety 
that betrayed itself too plainly in the adjustment of his shirt-collar, in the 
arrangement of his hair. Suddenly the Marchioness seemed resolved. 
with one bound she cleared the pavement, and, breathless pale, her auburn 
ringlets fluttering in the wind, stood once more before the admiring shop- 
man: “I had nearly forgotten,” she said, in a voice that seemed to veil 
her blushing words, “ dear! dear! I cannot tell where my head is to-day. 
I have come back to ask you if by chance ——” here she paused, as if to 
take new courage, whilst the trembling shopman posed his two thumbs 
elegantly on the mahogany counter, and leant his body inquiringly 
forward, “ to ask you to be kind enough to give me one kiss before part- 
ing?’ “ Ma-a-a-a-d-a-m!’’ exclaimed the astonished shopman. ‘I want 
you,” repeated the Marchioness, “ to let me have one kiss before parting— 
one will do, if you please.’”’ She raised her beautiful blue eyes full upon 
his, and met them boldly, unblushingly. She then, without betraying any 
emotion, repeated her question, adding as calmly as possible, “if you 
cannot give it me now, I will call some other time.”’ He could doubt no 
longer! Springing over the counter, he seized hold of the Marchioness’s 
fair form, and then, and there, gave the kiss she so earnestly begged for 
previous to departure. To his great astonishment, the only return the 
Marchioness made was to give him a tremendous box on the ears. This 
was followed by a volley of blows dealt by her parasol over his head, 
which were accompanied by an equal number of sbrieks that never termi- 
nated till the police came into the shop. The affair was carried to Bow- 
street, but was soon dismissed, upon its being explained that ‘‘ One Kiss 
before Parting” was the title of a song, which the unsophisticated sho 
man, blissfully green from his native fields, had never heard of before. It 
was a favourite joke with the Old Duke to ask the Marchioness, whenever 
she was at the piano, if she would mind giving him just ‘“ One Kiss 
before parting.” —British Journal. 





“Tue oTHER Party.”—The use of the word “party” has been fre- 
quently ludicrous enough to procure its banishment, but nothing we have 
met with surpasses the following, sent us by a correspondent :— 

The preacher—a man with leathern lungs, stout, black hair, and coarse 
whiskers—rolled out every word with an emphasis quite painful. After speak- 
ing of a universa! want in man of a medium to interpose between the offended 
Majesty of Heaven and himself, he said, suddenly, “ The position of man forms 
itself after this fashion. to me: there,” pointing to the “ body” of the chapel, 
a great g...ph yawns, (tremendously emphatic, and pause for effect.) ‘ Who is 
to bridge it over? Who can throw an arch over? Who is to lay ‘ the sure 
foundation ?’ &c. &c.; who is to put in the key-stone?” &c. &c. ‘“* Man cannot, 
angels cannot, archangels cannot, devils cannot, &c. &c. Then there remains 
but man and God ; and, as we have before shown that man is incompetent to 
this tremendous task, there remains but this conclusion, that, if it is to be done 
at all, it must be done by the other—* Parry !” 

(The above is from an English journal ; and we are reminded by it ofa 
trifling incident that once happened to an American friend of ours, and 
which he narrates himself, with infinite gusto.—Being an idler in London, 
the enormous puffery with which the tailoring shop of Moses and Son is 
advertised induced in him a curiosity to see it, although in a part of the 
town—Aldgate—better known of old clothesmen than of travellers. We 
should add that our friend is a very quiet-toned, unassuming fellow. En- 
tering therefore the establishment, he addressed himself to the lordly 
manager, and courteously asked permission to walk round. Glancing 
rapidly at the questioner from head to foot, the principal deigned our 
friend no direct response ; but in loud, business-like voice passed bim on 
to an assistant, with the brief and significant order--“‘ Show this party 
the flowered waistcoats !) 

Tue Roya visit To IRELAND AND ScotLanp.—-The visit of the Court 
toIreland will be extended overa longer period than was at first anticipa- 
ted. According to the present arrangement the Court will remain there 
six days.--Her Majesty and Prince Albert will leave the Isle of Wight on 
Friday next, in the Royal yacht, sleeping one night on the sea.—The 
Royal children who will accompany her Majesty and the Prince to Ireland 
are the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred.—On the day of the departure 
of the Court from Osborne, the Princess Royal and the rest of the Royal 
Family will proceed by the Great Northern Railway to Holy-rood Palace, 
under the charge of the Master of the Household, and other members of 
the Royal suite, where they will remain until the arrival of their Royal 
parents from Ireland.-Her Majesty and the Prince will remain one da 
at Holyrood Palace, and then proceed with the Royal Family to Balmoral. 

Great exertions will be made at Windsor Castle during the absence of 
her Majesty in fitting up and repairing the dining-room which was so ex- 
tensively damaged at the late fire--Her Majesty and the Prince will re- 
turn to Windsor on the 21st of October next.—London paper, August 22. 





A RatLway unperR Lonpox.—Among the bills which have just received 
the sanction of Parliament, there is one for the purpose of making a rail - 
way under ground from the lower end of the Edgeware-road to King’s 
Cross. The line will, for the most part, run beneath the New-road. The 
estimated capital for the execution of the work is £300,000; and asa 
proof that the scheme can be completed for this sum, a responsible con- 
tractor has already offered to undertake the execution of it at considera- 
bly less than the amount we have specified. What is more, a party of the 
highest respectability has engaged to give a guarantee of 6 per cent. for 
a period of 20 years on the amount of the capital expended. The length 
of this underground railway will be less than two miles and a half. There 
will be stations at very short distances—say, at every quarter of a mile ; 
and it is intended that the charges shall be so moderate that the omni- 
buses running along the New-road will not have a chance against their 
subterranean rival. The charge for the whole distance in the first-class 
will be only 2d. Every carriage will be abundantly lighted. It is ex- 
pected that the line will be in full operation in little more than twelve 
months. 

DarinG Bure ary at Lorp Denman’s Seat In Derpysumre.—On Sa- 
turday, the 20th ult., information was received of a most daring burglary 
at the seat of Lord Denman, at Stoney Middleton, Derbyshire, wherdlpro. 
perty and cash of the value of more than £500 was stolen. Amongst the 
articles was the massive gold box presented by the corporation of London, 
and containing the freedom of the city, and a pair of gold candlesticks 
which had been presented to his lordship by her Majesty. The burglary 
was effected either on Wednesday night or Thursday morning, and the 
thieves not only took the cash-box, but some gold and silver ; and a hand- 
some gold watch, which was in one of his lordship’s waistcoats, was taken 
also. Amongst the list of the property stolen furnished to the police is a 
gold watch of the value of £100, containing the coronation medals of 
George IV., William IV., and Queen Victoria. It is said a clue has been 
obtained to the guilty parties. 





A CuIMPaNnzEE.—The Queen’s steamer Bloodhound, recently arrived 
at Woolwich from the West coast of Africa, has brought a fine healthy 
chimpanzee ; of which this account is given. ‘“ Although a young male, 
being only about three years old, the face has the appearance of a very 
old man. It is affectionate and very good-tempered, romps and amuses 
itself with the sailors, and sits down and sups its cocoa with a spoon as 
methodically as any of them. It has taken a great liking to one of the 
crew, and never appears angry when any one teases itself, but the moment 
they commence teasing its favourite, it jumps upon his shoulders, and, 
clasping one arm round his neck, deals hard blows at the face of the teaser, 
and cries out threats of defiance ; and when it cannot reach him, it will 
stamp its foot and cry like a passionate child. It has well formed hands 
and arms ; only the upper part of the hands are very hard, as when it 
walks on all fours it supports itself on the knuckles of the second joint of 
the fingers, when they are turned inwards.” 





Lievt. Maury, U. 8S. N. TEAcHING NavVIGATION : RECIPROCITY OF THE 
RIGHT soRT.-The merchants and others at Lloyds met Lieut. Maury on 
Wednesday, (the 19th ult.) to hear from him an explanation of his plan 
for taking observations on the winds and currents at sea. He gave an 
interesting account of the circumstances that turued his attention to the 
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subject, and led him to induce American captains and masters—his corps 
of volunteers, 1000 strong—to send him their logs. The practical point 
of the meeting was an offer of charts and instruction-books, which Lieut. 
Maury conveyed from the Government at Washington to the shipmasters 
of Great Britain, on the sole condition that they would undertake to make 
observations and communicate them. This offer was loudly cheered. 
Resolutions approving of the plan, and praying the British Government 
to co-operate, were passed. Thanks were voted to Lieut. Maury, with 
three times three.—London Spectator. 





Tue Dancer or Free Trave mw Lasour.—We hear that our sailors 
are now going to take a turn at “ striking,” the signal for which is to be 
the coming into operation of the Merchant Shipping Bill. The strike is 
to be general. The men argue that if they decline to sail in British ships, 
and a few thousands of them take their passage in American liners, they 
will relieve the market, and confine the shipments to foreign vessels. A 
sort of freemasonry exists among them to desert British ships abroad, and 
not to sail with foreigners. They say if foreigners are to be introduced 
for the express purpose of lowering wages, the owners shall man vessels 
wholly with foreigners. This spirit is giving cause for much embarrass- 
ment.—London Atlas. 


A Scorrish Funerat.--The remains of the late Earl of Seafield were 
interred in the family burial-ground at Duthill. Every person present on 
this occasion (says The Inverness Courier), who remembered the circum- 
stances attending the funeral of the father of the late Earl, appeared to 
be struck with the great chauge that has taken place in the management 
of the solemnities of this description in the Highlands. For the first time, 
probably, in the history of the very ancient family of the Lairds of Grant, 
the late head of the clan was consigned to the tomb in the simple capacity 
of a private country gentleman—without even the accompaniment of a 
bagpipe ; and those who attended the funeral quitted the churchyard 
without a single no of ardent spirits. It is remarkable that, for the 
last three generations, the head of the house of Seafield died in his 75th 
year. 


Eectric Gas as 4 Motive Power—The application of electric gas 
as a motive power has been discovered to extraordinary advan- 
tages—a machine appended to a steam engine will generate gas sufficient 
to supply as much power as the ordinary furnaces. An extraordinary 
fact, we may mention, as an evidence of the ae of its value by 
— men, is, that the London and North Western and the South- 

ern Railway Companies have already entcred into contracts with the 

Electric Gas Company, to which they have affixed their respective com- 

= a for the use of the discovery for their locomotives.—Mining 
ournal, 
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PROBLEM No. 246, sy Herr Kling. 
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White to play and win. 


We would desire the especial attention of our readers to the above very in- 
structive position, which has been forwarded to us by a correspondent, (D. R.) 
who erroneously believes it to be faulty. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 245, 


White Black, 
1. Bto B8 ch. | K moves, 
2. PtoQ B4ch. K moves. 
3 Ktto K B 2 disc. ch K moves. 
4.Q vay} t ch. K moves. 
5. Kt to K 3 ch. Kt tks Kt checkmate. 








Tae House or Lorps asserTING Popuar Riauts.—The famous Brain- 
tree case was finally disposed of by the House of Lords yesterday. It 
will be recollected that, in 1841, a rate of two shillings in the pound was 
proposed in the Braintree Vestry. The Dissenters moved an amendment, 
condemning church-rates in general and refusing that rate in particular. 
The amendment was carried by a large majority. It was then asked whether 
any amendment was proposed as to the amount of the rate, and no answer 
was given. The rate was then produced, and signed by the Vicar, the 
Churchwardens, and several ratepayers ; the mover of the amendment, 
Mr. S. Courtauld, protesting. The question as to the validity of a rate 
thus made has been decided both negatively and affirmatively in several 
courts ; and now it came before the House of Lords on an appeal in error 
against the judgment of the Court of Exchequer, which had sustained the 
rate. The House of Lords reversed the judgment of the court below, on 
the ground that the rate was made by the minority against the will of 
the majority.— London paper, August 20. 


Sacactous Jurors.—Some hints towards a reform of our J ury system 
may be gleaned from the revelations we sometimes have of the mental 
calibre of jurors. At Liverpool Assizes a trial occupied more than a long 
day and a half, and the jury were several hours deliberating on their ver- 
dict. During the interval they came into Court more than once to make 
inquiries of the judge. One juror handed in a written paper to the judge. 
which his lordship read. It was—“My lord, are we bound to return a 
verdict according to the evidence whether we believe it or not ?”’ (Laugh- 
ter). His enelle : Oh no, gentlemen ; what you don’t believe you must 
reject. Ult mately the jury said there was no chance of their agreeing, 
and requested his Lordship to discharge them. The foreman said it would 
come to a question of physical strength. The jury were discharged. 


A Civic Miracte.—Mr. George Appleton Wallis has been elected sheriff 
of London and Middlesex, in the room of Mr. Turnley, who had refused to 
ive bond. Mr. Wal is, in addressing the meeting, said--“ I mean to per- 
orm the real duties of the office. I shall have no gold coaches—-no gen- 
tlemen behind covered with lace (laughter) ; but I shall do the business 
in such @ manner as will satisfy my respectable fellow-citizens that my 
object in taking the office was to serve them, and not to support the con- 
tinuance of the gew-gaw exhibitions which have so often been substituted 
for the performance of the essential duties of the office.”’ (Cheers. ) 





Tue Baroness Von Beck.—At the Warwi 
the 27th ult., the case of Derra de Maroda v. Dawson and others, again 


came on. After a trial, which lasted two whol : 
verdict for the plaintiff, with £800 damages. © days, the jury found a 


ck assizes, on Wednesday, 








EDUCATION BY AN OXFORD GRADUATE. 


MS, SHARERS 0, MORRIS M. A ln tetve 

poses to open about Sept. in the ne’ ur of Union "| 

for the preparation of Boys for College. His course of Instruction wil alison oe Cae 

the French and German languages, and the usual branches of an English education, ; 
Mr. Morris’ testimonials from Oxford are of the highest character, ¢ 

kindly permitted to, The Right Rev. Bishop Waleecene Rev. Dr. Wowie perence in. thi : yd » 

Charies King, Esq., President of Columbia College, N. Moore, Esq., late President of Columuie 

College, Robert B.'Minturn, Esq., R. C. Goodhue, Esq., &c., &. o 
aa Mr. Morris intends to limit his number strictly to fifteen. 


Any communication addressed to Mr. Morris, at the Clarendon Hotel, will be attended to. 


of Oriel College, Oxford, pro- 
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. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In- 
at the Music Stores of 


ing, at herr . Street. Applicatio: al 
essrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs, Scharfenberg & Luis. septl0 names” 








DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
T now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
— as it does not sour on the ae, eS os of the articles daily employed in 

ilies. ’ cl 

families. Prepared only, and for sale, w esale retail, by DELLUC & CO., C ain 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTs, to 
burn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 





UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co., 
Pullen, Virgil & Go., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





. ARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School 
ry sont pe Fifteenth Street, between Fifth and Sixth A venues, 
September 5th. 


M 


atte 
re-open on 
Aug. 20—2m. 





EGARAY res lly informs 
4DANS TE School will be —— the 15th September. 
, sacred and 


° IN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and 
yy - bap Ae to devote a tew hours each day for the instfetion young ladies 
Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
~~ bey 


rivate, or those intended for . or oom. 
tll information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White str@ét, near B 
RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


iL persons claiming to be the children of descendants of the brothers or sisters of RicHarD 
a S eary of Lreland, but who resided in Petersburg in vino for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at m: 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in 7 or by attorney, on the 2ist day of October, 1 
and exhibit proof as to their residence and as to their being such d or 80 as 
entitle themselves to a share of the estate. By order of the Circuit Court of Petersburg, made 

D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 
y > 


her friends and the public, that her 
Aug. 6—T7t. 











to 
at 
May term, 1863, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke’s Exr., &c. 

Jy2—3mos 


Petersburg, June 27, 1853. 





WINES. 


espectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
adseed wih aan pay rend the first houses in Sestea, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices. 
CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux 
Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &c. 
SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, fand other growths. 
HOCK, ger, Rudeshei , Hochei Deideshei , Riesling, and other growths of 

1816. ; 

CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Double 
Crown.—St. Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 
SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 
passed for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 
ing the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. 


PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 
MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 


All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. 

FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. Hennessy, Otar 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. Old Jamaica 
Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. 
Giriegie, the best t known. 

Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 
Owners, Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase of the Subscriber, 
and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The smallest quantity of Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect ta‘ety to the most distant 
parts of the Union, Persons trausmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 


y wis! r. 
Fuly 16S. THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 WallSt., N. Y. 
THE GREAT SPORTING ROMANCE. 


Third Edition now published. 


UD FOREST RANGER, OR WILD SPORTS OF INDIA, By Major Walter Camp- 
. With the Original Illostrations, finely Engraved on Steel. Edited by Frank Forester, 
author of ‘‘ Field Sports,’ ‘* Fish and Fishing,’’ &c. In one elegant octavo volume, gilt muslin. 
Price $1 50. 

‘It is a book no more for the sportsman than for a man of letters, the listless lounger, or the 
delicate beauty. All will find something to amuse, to interest, and, if they will, to instruct.””— 
National pore nce 

‘ This elegant, illustrated volume possesses rare interest. It is, what the very competent editor 
pronounces it to be, one of the most delightful books on the subject of sporting that bas ever issued 
from the English press. A more fascinating volume can scarcely be conceived.’’—Com. Advert. 

‘* Walter Campbell is as gentle, chivalrous, and kindly a hunter as ever speared a wild boar, 
or cracked a tiger between the eyes. His book is full of wild and romantic incidents, and will 
form as delightful a volume as can be found in the whole range of the sporting library.’’— Harper's 
Magazine. 

“50 fascinating a work of the kind we have not seen this manyaday. Appended to the volume 
are several pages of explanatory notes which contain a great deal of valuable information. Deer 
stalking, tiger hunting, boar hunting, bison shooting, snake billing, bear slaying, and elephant 
shooting, all have a place.’’—Gloucester her te . 

‘‘ The thrilling and deeply interesting incidents of the chase 
wild bears make up the 
—Cayuga Chief. 


Steinh 





d, Martell, and other brands—some 
Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiske , 
Italian Bitters— Aquavite, Vermuth, 





HE OL 
bell 


where elephants, bisons, tigers and 
quarry, are here presented in a style which rivets the attention to the end.”’ 





THIRD EITION—NOW READY. 
ENGLISH SOLDIER IN THE U.S. ARMY. Bound in cloth, 


hit 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
with illustrations. Price $1. 
‘** It is one of the most i ng Pp of the season. 
life-like a picture of the American soldier in active service. 
much harder to lay down than to take up.’’—Courier & 
** Any one who wishes to know what camp life truly 
soldier’s life is, cannot do better procure 
~ftmay class in mrny respects w 
Louisville Cow 


er. 
‘* Itis a desideratum in the supply of our martial literature.’’"—Auburn Cayuga Chics. 
* It is written in a clear, and simple style, giving evident proof in every Pes of its authenticity.’ 
—Montreal Com. Adv. STRINGER OWNSEND, 
Aug. 17—Im 222 Broad 


LIFE UNDER AN ITALIAN DESPOTISM! 





No where do we have so fresh and 
Itis one of the books which it is 


his work.’’—Louisville Journal 


way. 








NOW READY. 
LORENZO BENONI, 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN ITALIAN. 
EDITED BY A FRIEND. 
One Volume., 12mo., Cloth—Price, $1. 


‘* The author of ‘ Lorenzo Benoni’ is Giovanni Ruffini, a native of Genoa, who effected his es 
cape from his native country after the attempt at revolution m 1833. His 


OR, 


and fantastic desi 
(if not wholly) in 


ations for himself and his associates. 

ngland and France, where his qualities, we undestand, h 
Re and regard. In 1848 he was selected by Charles Albert to fill the responsible situation of am 

assador to Paris, in which city he had ine been domesticated as a refugee. 
ever, relinquished that office, and again withdrew into private life. He a 
the time of his exile in this sg? to such advantage as to have soumenl a& most uncommon mas. 
tery over the English language. The present volume (we are informed on good authorit 
clusively his own—and, if so, on the score of style alone it is a remarkable curiosity. 


y) is ex 
t 
ter also is curious.’’—London Quarterly Review fo. July. 


But its mat 


the flight of time.—London Examiner. 


existence of a state of slavery and degradation worse even than that which Mrs. 
has elucidated with so much pathos and feeling.’’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


‘*Few works of the season will be read with greater pleasure than this.’’—London Atlas, 


‘‘ The author’s great forte is character-painting. This portraiture is accomplished with remark 
able skill, the traits, both individual and national, being marked with great nicety without obtru 
siveness.’’—London Spectator. 


‘The style is really beautiful—easy, sprightly, graceful, and full ot the happiest and most inge 
nious turns of phrase and fancy.’’—North British Review. 


Mail. 


‘* The tale is one of singular excellence, and will take high literary rank. . 
the truthfulness of the narrative, and the elegance of the story. In these qual! 
rarely been surpassed.’’—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

‘This work possesses the most thrilling interest, and bears every evidence of the most impres 
sive truth.’’—Christian Family Advocate, 

‘It is very seldom one meets with a volume to be so cordially recommended to the 
old and young. 
gave it birth. 
to do good.’’—Eclectic Rerici. 

“es p such as we seldom gain into the heart of Italian society, 
domestic, social, and —, which none can peruse without , aa 
Glasgow Constitutional. 


. o- We 
ities the autho: 


and enough of the historical and political to gratify a serious reader.’’—Sunderland Herald. 
J. S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 


Publish on the 10th instant— 
1. A MEMORIAL OF HORATIO GREENOUGH. Consisting of a Memoir, Selections rom 
his Writings, and Tributes to his Genius. By Henry T. Tackerman. 

ConTENTS.—Memoir—Catalogue of Works—Astheties of Washington—Social Theories—A meri 
can Art—American Architecture—Relative and Independent Beauty—The Trumbull! Gallery— 
Burke on the Beautifui—Criticism in Search of Beauty—structure and Organization—The Cooper 
Monument—Fashion—An Artist’s Creed—Fragments—Tributes, &c, 

One volume, 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. 

On the 12th inst. 


Il. pom s come IN FRANCE AND SWITZELAND. By George Barrell, Jr. 12mo. 
cloth. 


This work pi 
‘our through 





resents claims to notice from its novel interest, being the narrative of 4 pedestrian 
rittany, Switzerland, &c., a route but seldom traversed, especially by pedestrians. 


On the 13th inst. 
THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE NEW YORK EXHIBITION OF THE INDUS- 








Y OF ALL NATIONS. With Fine Engravings on Wood. Parts 3 and 4. 25 cents. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Baron Marochetti’s Colossal Equestrian Washington. 
Damask Patterns in Silk and Worsted, &c., by Craven & Harrop, England 
Dancing Girl Reposing and First Whisper of Love, by W. ©. Marshall, A. R. A. London. 
Rich Clock Case, by Thomas Sharpe, London. 
Upright Piano, by. illiam Stodart & Son, London 
aor 8 Head and Crassula Portutacoides, in bronze, by Prof. Clemente Pappi, Florence. 
He t is the Desert, silver centre piece, and Silver Pierced Basket, by Joseph Angell, London. 
ane : ned Glass Windows, by Holland, England. 
z = erra Cotta Ornaments, by Tolman, Ha haway & Stone, Mass. 
orcelain Fountain, by Ridgway & Co., England. 
i rice, by Sampson, Kidgwood & Sons, England. 
= ace awe Love and War, by Joseph Angell, London. 
rhe Shakspeare Cup, by Thomas Sharpe, London. 
Silver Gilt Centre Dish, by J. Angell, Lor don 
Chandelier in Glass, by J.T. Hall, London 


Owen Jones’ Alhambra, magnificently bound, by Wm. Matthews, New York 


and His Apostles, original models exhibited hy Edward Bech. 


Thorwaldsen’s Christ 


The New Edition (15th th ,, AISO, } 
when the accumulated ousand) of the First Part will be read 
ing required for the ill 
supplying orders, 


'y for delivery in a few days, 
orders therefor will be filled according to their priority. The careful print- 
ustrations and the very ?arge demand must necessarily cause some delay in 


en me 

is—what the daily and nightly routine of a 
t . 

ith Dana’s admirable ‘Two Years before the Mast.’ ’— 


k is, in substance, 
an authentic account of real persons and incidents, though the writer has chosen to adopt fictitious 


Since 1833, Ruffini has resided chiefly 
ave secured him res- 


He ere long, how- 
pears to have employed 


‘* The most determined novel-reader could desire no work more fascinating over which to forget 


‘* The book should be as extensively read as ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ inasmuch as it developes the 
Beecher Stowe 


‘This has not unjustly been compared to * Gil Blas,’ to which it is searcely inferior in spirited 
delineations of human character, and in the variety of events which it relates.—Dublin Evening 


admire 
r has 


rusal of 
Wise, virtuous noble, cultivated, refined, matured by sorrows, is the mind which 
Let it go forth to amuse, to teach, to warn, to encourage, to comfort ; in all ways 


a revelation of its hidden life, 
p and increasing interest.’’— 


“* Very able, curious, and agreeable, with enough of the adventurous to charm a novel-reader, | 


GRAND PROVINCIAL 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
City of Montreal, September 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th, Under the aus- 
Lower Canada Board of ; 


T° be held in the 
pices of the Provincial Government and the 
The Honourable Matcoum Cameron, President Bureau Agriculture. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


MAJOR TuomrPson Campre.t, St. Presiden 
ALFRED Pinson seavcr, Esq, ih, ~~? F gaat . 





Wittts™ Evans, Esq., 8 'y and T: A 
Dr. Tache, M. P. John Dods, Esq. 
J. B. Dumonlin, - M. PLP. James Thom , Esq., Shefford. 
R. N. Watts, Esq., Drummondville. Edward De Blais, Esq. 


MONTREAL LOC 7 
Wa. Workman, Esq., President, " = BH Leworne, Hoq., Treasurer. 
J. L. Beaupry, Esq., Vice-President. Jounx Leemine, Esq., ry. 


Henry Buimer, Fsq., President of Mechanics’ Institute, Montreal. 


G. E. Carter, Faq., M. P. P. a 

Tancred Bouthilller, Esq. aed — 7 

Alderman Whi tmey. Josh. Deschamp, *q. 
Josh. Lannouette, Esq. 


i 
A. M. Delisle, Esq. Joseph Grenier, Esq. 


Sabrevois DeBleury, Esq. OP Lata, Esq. = 
J. Crawtord Esq. w. Parkyn, Esq. 
Penner, . N. Valois, Esq. 


Victor Bourgeau, Esq. 


The Preliminary Arrangements for the GRAND AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAI» 
EsepesTee, oe a. The Splendid Location, known as the MacTavisn Pro- 
no e side of Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, has been secured for the purposes of the 


The sum appropriated for Prizes amounts to $6000 ; 
peticion, and — ~<a ~ tallowing Sect re ions and Cl Ds and Prices are also offered for foreign. com- 
wat Cattie.—A. Durham. B. Devon. ©. Ayrshire. . Canadi reed. 
E. Grade Cattle. F. Best Cow, of any age or breed. ry i Werte Dame 


pamee—e. Leicester. K. Southdowns. L. Merinos and Saxons. M. Other Breeds. N. Pat 
jeep. 
Swine.—O. Large Breed. P. Small Breed. 
Horses.—Q. 4 Horses. > — Horses. 
AGRICULTURAL Propvuctions,—8. ry Products. T. Sug Mapl 14 
Productions. W. Agricultural Implements. X. Foreign Stock ys aah A nr | 
For Rules and lations, see printed pamphlet. - 
Section No. 1.—Horticuttcra. Propucts.—The Montreal Horticultural Society give the 


September exhibition, and the arrangement of the department will be under a © 
by them. The announced, amount to upwares of $00, and will be 
the Judges by Local Committee. 

For Ln! mrt se map le ee 

Section No. 2.—Pou.try.—For this ment the T.ocal Committee here vot 
additional sum of $100 has been contributed by private subscription, The prize lst ts Sea 
very attractive, and merits special attention. 

Section No. 3.—Domestic Manuractures.—4. Woollen and Flax Goods. 5. Book Binding, 

7. Manufacture of Wood, including Furnitere, 


Printing, Paper, &c. 6. Manufactures of Metals. 
9. Ladies’ Department. 10. Indian Work. 11. Miscellaneous: 


Carriages, &c. 8. Fine Arts. 

i cEditen ee te qastiselere contained in the Pri Loe 

In ition to rticulars cont n the Prize List, the al Committee be ‘ 
ticular attention to following announcement :— : o weal gar 

1. That the PRIZES ARE OPEN TO THE COMPETITION OF UPPER CANADA with- 
out any additional stipulation. 

2. That Articles from the Unite 1 States will be admitted for EXHIBITION, but not as Com- 
petitors for Prizes—except ‘‘ Stock and Implements,’’ as provided tor on page 20, section X. ; and 
also the Special Prizes. 

The site determined on, is the ‘‘ MeTavish P: rty,’’ on the upper side of Sherbrooke Street, 
the most picturesque and eligible position that could be desired. The Sheds for Cattle, 4c. will be 
covmned, and F r, &c. (furnished by contract,) will be supplied under the direction of the 
ommittee. 


4. y P 
Judges, al-hough net en 
premium. 


5. A Revised Prize List, &c., price 3d.—or, with a Lithograph Plan of Ground and Build 
price 744.—will be published about the lst of September, and may be had from the princisal B 


sellers throughout the Province. Application, by letter, to be eed en 
h th ompanies, and Hotel Keepers, wilt 


‘ommittee appointed 
paid on the award of 





will be awarded for such articles as may be considered worthy by the 
umerated in the List, and the Committee will determine the amount ef 


6. The arrangements made wit! Steam boats, Railroad 
be announced as soon as possible. 

7. It is the intention of the Local Committee, in addition to the immediate objects of the Bxhi- 
bition in p an increased interest in Agriculture and Industrial to render 





a 
visit to the City of Montreal attractive and agreeable to strangers and visitors, and greatly supe- 
rior to anything that has yet been attempted in the Province. 

N. B. The present Prize List may btained on application at the Seorsteey’s Office, if by let- 
ter, post-paid. JOHN LEEMING, Secretary. 


Office, 11, St. Frangois Xavier Street. 
Montreal, July 30, 1853. 





WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS, 
PUBLISHERS AND PRINTSELLERS, NO. 353 BROADWAY. 
Be leave to announce that, in connection with the British publishers, they will very soon i» 

sue an ‘aving from the eer pare 

SIR WALTER SOUTT AND HIS L RARY FRIENDS AT ABBOTSFORD, by Tho- 
mas Faed, Esq., Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

And they have in preparation for publication in this country an Engraving from the picture of 

SHAKSPERE AND HIS COTEMPORARIES AT THE MERMAID CLUB, by John Faed, 
Esq., of the Royal Scottish Academy ; to be executed in the best style of Mezotint, by James 
Faed, Boq. as companions. z 

In the first are introduced the following friends of Sir Walter Scott : nef 

Henry Mackenzie, James Hogg, Professor Wilson, William Wordsworth, Lord Jeffrey, Thomas 
Moore, Thomas Campbel!, Sir David Wilkie, Sir William Allan, Sir Humphrey Davy, John Gib- 
son Lockhart, Thomson, Sir Adam Ferg Archibald Const je, James Ballantyne, 
Rev. George Crabbe. 

The friends of Shakspere introduced in the latter are : 

Camden, Sackville (Earl of Dorset,) Sylvester, Selden, Beaumont, Fletcher, Bacon, Ben Jon- 


son, Daniel, Donne, Raleigh, Earl of Southampton, Sir Robert Cotton, Dekker. 
CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 





, 





Prints,... 02. 6. ee cee eee eee eeeceeee cee see 2 guineas, in America, $10 each. 
i. eR OT eee ee 20 each. 
Proof before letters on India paper,,.......... ...6 guineas, in America, 30 each. 
Artist’s proof,..........+.- ves eueecncceee ss. 8 Quineas, in America, 40 each 

A liberal discount will be made on o1 from the trade. 
- 8. W., have the pleasure to add that the original paintings and an artist’s 

PO, AEE A dtl t jery from WEONESDAY, August St, to THURSDAY, Sep- 

tember 22, be received for the prints. 

Cards of Admission, gratis, will be issued at their desk, sep3—2t. 


’ 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 


MONTREAL, C. B- 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 


Messrs. Giyn, Mitis & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. Peter . 


Hon. Jonn Beverty Ropinson, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
Wiis H. Rosinson, Esq., 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sir GeoRGE Simpson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


June 4—It. 


cGILL, 
resident of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Messrs. Gitmour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal. 
Messrs. Lemesurier Rovuts & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues. 
OMBINING the advantages of a Library, both for reference and circulation, with Reading 
and News Rooms, where the most important Periodical Publications and the leading News- 


rs, both American and Foreign, are promptly supplied Openfrom 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. 
he public are respectfully invited to view he establishment. 


(By order.) 





C 


pa 
PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 
has been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in his las? 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted Pure 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 
hich tor quality Cannot be surpassed. Also, just received, a fine lot of English Pickles, Ketebupa, 
} seoomcig Currie Powder, Stiltun Cheese, &c. London Porter and Scotch eile in fine 
London D. 8. F. Mustard ; Absynth, Curacoa, Marischino, and all the favourite Cordials ; Frene 
and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, &c. All the favourite Brands of OI 
&c., comprising an assortment unequalled. Call and judge for yourselves, at 
GEORGE RAPHAEL’S, Gothie Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 
Wholesale and Retail. 





EXCELLENT NEW JUVEN 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 00 BROADWAY. 
EDGAR CLIFTON ; OR RIGHT AND WRONG—A S8Story of School Life, by C. Adams. ¥ 
at values os eee’, Ls Fee 4 high! 
‘* The tendency of this book is dee iF an y moral. It draws a line between 
| wrong with great discrimination ; and throws bright attractions around the =, while = 4 
werful disuasives against the other. The style is agreeable, and the tale ingeniously ef 
ectively see i. an cian —e cena 
** A volume like this will leave its mark upon ¢! , and such, too, after 
years. Its well illustrated lessons are told with an com ane simple tan ake the 
readiest way to the heart, leaving a healthfal iny there while strengthening and improv- 
ing the understanding. With these advantages, it has all the novelty of romance and the excite 
ment of lively, varied incident. We are always gratified in bri such works to the notice of 
our readers, and commending them to those who are solicitous for welfare of the young ste- 
dent.’’—American Courier. July 30-3. 


ILE. 





MRS. CARLEN’S NEW STORY. 


HE BRIDE OF OMBERG. By Emilie F. Carlen. From the original Swedish, by Prof. 
a Krause and Elbert Perce. 1 vol: 12mo., cloth, price 75 cents ; paper Svc. 

Mrs. C. has made this a really beautiful story—Graceful in its parts and harmonious as = 
> 7 jo EN and flooded with the feelings of youth and Jove.—It is a charming book,??— 

‘* No other than a Genius could have produced it.’’—Albany Argue. 

‘It is a bright, cheerful story of Swedish Domestic life.’ Phila. Bulletin. 

‘* This story gives an insight into the customs and domestic society of Sweden—is elevat ed in its 
character, and is written in a style that dannot fail to be entertaining and instructive ’—W at. Dem. 
_°* This delightful story ilinstrates with the utmost faithfulness the habits and custom s of the 
Swedes, and is replete with humour and variety. Mrs. Carlen is an ardent admirer of nat and 
is enthusiastic in her description of the entrancing scenery whick encompasses the charm ing Lake 
Wetter. Mount Omberg rises its lofty head from the banks of this beautiful lake, mirroring 
form in the clear water. The location of the present story is one of the most romantic an d beauti- 
ful places in Sweden, and so charmingly pwnd has the narrator been, that the reader see ms te be 
carried to she very spot she describes.’ 

ONE YEAR OF WEDLOCK. By Emilie F. Carlen. 1vol. 12mo, Cloth 75e ; 50ec. 

BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By C. L. Brace. vol, $12.0 
ee At Gaus IN ITS SEASONS. By Frank Forester. 1 vol. 12mo.; with twenty 

ngravings. % 


$ 
SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. $126 


Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 
Fee LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. 3 
Comstock. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively am 
Saturday, September 3d, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 
No berth secured till paid for. 











For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for e and comfort ly + 
: EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO, 66 Wall-stresh. 

Passengers are requested to be on board at 1134 A.M. 

The Steam ship PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail September 17tb, 
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Tse ee etects ee 3s oe 
Cee he ooo sed ten ene writs y F~ f4- 





t les, and one im the 

i nmeeticemiediiiemnanss. ion of Freeborn G. 
Benton. 

whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next, except that of Free- 


, 1857. 
Also a Justice of the Supreme Court for first Judicial District, in the place of John W. Ed- 

mike fyar Senators forthe Third, Fourth, Pity and Siaah Senate next. 

Also rr 


four Senators for the rth, Fifth and Sixth Senate Districts, in the places of Wil- 
Mem Mc , Obadiah Newcomb, . W. Beekman, and Edwin D. Morgan, whose terms of 
office will Ses tas inst ay of Dusemiben eas 
COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED FOR SAID CouNTY : 
Sixteen members of Assembly. 


Two Justices of the Superior Gourt, in in the o tinese of John Daer and Robert Emmet. 
of the Court of Commo: in the of Charles P. Daley. 

Distriet Attorney, in the place of N. WN owditah Blunt. 
Two Governors of the Alms-House, in the place of wigperd S. Williams and Isaac Townsend. 
All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 


Yours ‘ull, 
eNny 8. RANDALL, Secretary of State. 


The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Srevetary 2 of State and the requirements ot 
tho Statate in such case made and provided. OHN ORSER 
Sheriff of the ony and County ‘of New York. 


blie yy or in the county will publish the above once in each week until the elec- 
get 3 wn thew bau in | pow Lt + ~~ ol the same, so that they may be laid betore the 


Reviend Starut Statute, ‘ce i, pS Title | = article 3d, part Ist. 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for Beanttfying, Ont Jurling, Fxpeerving, Restoring, on' att 
fponatnent i vi ses of the ip, Cu ng eum. a 
me Go Cas ba wing Dinee aphical lines, the reputation of BARRY’S TRI- 
OOrnEnous, pervates ¢ the Uni. The sales ca the article of late years have increased in a ratio 
exceeds belief. fessor BARRY, after a careful exumination of his Sales Book, 
finds that the number of votiles m detvered oo order, in quanties of from half a gross upward, di 
year of 1852, within « tr’ 
Wh is tnecensiy soaunan at length the evidences of me seen i proportion of the Trieoph- 
andthe pds pays fal ned eto th hal the nay Ss ty exon: Tos 
acon nm the hair, one and in a 
pe cngions ions given of its el om Ys tion of the re soni Pie oe dia te is 
anny 4 ae itself. The ts exceeded expect 
scted like a avery prt a ian, wane ot - — it. % wy on ve gor cpnen a 
hi ust have it. n a t up a who e e of an © 
vines ed oot on articles of this kind. hos foaae Ses yet been segeles, 
it is believed that the —_ this year will be a «nin fan 0 “nt f of botiles. 
and Manufactory, No. 137 way, New coe. Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 


i 


i" 








Liberal discount to purchasers by the quantity, Sold by all the principal merchants and drug- 
gists Ghreaghout the United States a Canada, Mexico, Weet 1 lndies, Great Britain, France, &. 
Aug. 6—3mos. 





REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERICN FLUID, 


Yor Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz: 
Bottles forme: ly sold at @ cents reduced to 25 cents. 


o “ “ ly 00 ay “ 4 “ 
Is best article ever knows on on on Baldness, Dandruff, Salt oem, and all affections of 
the Where everything else Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 


cure. 
SOUEEs ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, ts another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts Red, 
, or unsightly Hair, into a beaut Black or Brown, lite g it the moment it ts 
time vin eas and flexibility of ¢ @ hair. It does not stain 
ee oon wp aus & ang weehes, eo ee a Ist its virtues are be- 
wer used, at establishes its superiority over oy Oy tes 
BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and 
vent the skin from chapping, and — sudden changes of the 
Fr bilst the lather is both creamy and lasti 


socues pageaton 1s & for preserving and cementing the complexion and rendering it fair 

All these articles have stood the test of the strictest Investigation, and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and 

ey bo ow + Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanvs, N. Y.; Wu. Lyman & 
Co., ©. B.; Josern BowLEs, Quebec ; Lyman, Ba moesuans & & Co., Tor Toronto ; RUSHTON 
OuarKe & Co., N. ¥. ; and his Agents throughout the States and 


« 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 11 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 


tee 4 esting principles of this Office aré, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk— Annual Division of profits, 
The Equitable Fire Oifice will by a coastant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
adopt such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justity. 
Wick this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 





moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be 
have boon in force for three years. 
The [nsured are free from ‘the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Soctety, and entitled according 
o the plan of the Company toa return of half the a 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN — 
A. C. Barézay, Esq., Chairma 
Omarites Bexxetr, Esq. FREDERICK "hanats, Ese. Epaunp 8, Symes, Ese. 
Huea Orvet. mae. Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Esq. Ciement Tasonr, Ks. 
Joun Moss, "hse Joun Suaw, Esa. Tuomas West, Ese. 
Francis F. Woopuovss, Esa. 
Wiuiam H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 


AUDITORS. 
Henry Eve, Ese. | Taomas WILLIAMs, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messas. Girs, Muss & Co. 
Messrs. Carpa.e, Itirre & Rosset, Solicitors. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


be LU J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hi 
ep tirsatyly Be A fom Morris, Benj . Holmes, J. G. Me Kenzie, E. R. Fabre, - 
— ; y cut Tedote Hart 
Halifax, N.S... 1.6 cee ees { J. Sromein, Hon. 6. Ounasd, T..0. Kinmar, B. Pryer, J. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
Gt. John, N.B........ eat BEEPS. Tem. 4. B. Cny, W. dest, J. v. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
{ J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
Barnes. 


E. L, Jarvis, Agent. 


Onarlottetown, P.E. Island..§ Meh 7, Henley, Thomas fgssworth, RB. Hutchinece, Hea. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R&R. STARR, General Agent for British North Amertoun Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Uashier. 
Office—MoNnTREAL. 


8t. John’s, Newfoundland,.. 





} 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is thelr ation to Ss but a smatl proportion of those chiefly 


ap be Loe mon hold— Ten present rti wife hildren 
upon w exertions 4 wife and c 

for their future maintenance a, ta the type of the majority of those whe ma read this 

®&, pane vee striving tect he cot eas economy to accumulate sufficient means 

independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 

ah coneesee albenteen that he shall even add the saviugs of year 

ao ernn | Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

nn cos cuw weno by Seas saatate atintannsas of Sto a can be secured. 

By ite aid and no other a man can ones ee ney ematintey om © death, the utmost 

and at the yearly cost ug encom icp cae 


spread this most admirable system amongst Canad 
gp thaasande $0 who it would tring present peace of mind, and to the bon Saran —$- oY 


? 


i 





death enseia AA 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSCORANOE COMPANY. 
AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus, 
with the ~. and it offers 
Tes Company mpany bao Gapestted 8800, 808 = dd State, - e 
cagarded shen 1s considered hat at claims frequently mature more a twenty or years 


Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Managine Dinecror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpow Banxers—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
le Bacoloney HAMILTON tes Governor of the State of New York. 


anruonY | AROLAY, Esq., 
Stephen Wh itney, Esq Henry Grinnell , Esq. | Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
ames Gallatin, E | Hon. Judge Campbell. John I Hicks, Esq. 
James Gallatin, tag, Jobn © , Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 


Stanpine Counsgi—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
Souicrror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 


Acent—LUMLEY or KLIN 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANOEB SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Bank ror tus WipoOw 4NnD tae OnrHan.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER 4 THE STATE 


OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p 8 for Insurance on 
Naned Ley by ng Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
soaghens 


State 
Persons going to pe te NTA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every y for tr of current business. 

Medical Examiners in COS daily at lo ‘clock, P.M 

Pamphlets setting forth the of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
James Byomman, : C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palm z C. Tucker, 


John G. Holbrooke, moet, 
Daniel Parish, Ru Gail te, dr. 














Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillo 
Henry Ludiam, Caleb bestow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchents’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR.S8.8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
C. E. HABICHT, Generai Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Ts INSTITUTION offers the @sured very many advantages, at quite.as low arate of pre- 
mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his Arst Lab 
mium, or at any future period, to ‘borrow upon interest to the extent of one- Tait if of the annual pa 
ment made—without any a or Py eye personal or otherwise; nor will the a ‘the 
onl, —— be required to be lodged he society, as each loan will be endorsed the 

can at any time present oomry Oe policy and and of the Society an Seenedbabe oat 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known act’ Cash 
value. 


Applicants are not chosued for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Eliiottson, M. DF. R S. Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes, Hugh Croft John M 
Th A.C. Barclay, — 





Joseph Thompson, 
Cbaries Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, i 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm, L Rev. 
IRGRE -encerrposgt a m. Lana, Rev. 

Jas. G. A. Peseneee, 2 Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
Halifax N.S. ..........-- 8. Cunard, J . Tremain, H. Pryor. bd 

P. C. Hill, Agent. 

St. John, W. B.......... f BJ. Bose, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MOonNTREAL. 








STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
es GLASGOW AND NEW TORE Pe 30Ww." COMPANY’S powerful new Steamshi; 
1966 Tons, and 400 horse power, Ropert Crate, inted to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 5th of November next, or 120 ~ noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State pstend 
Do. io. (Midship do.). ie 
Second do.. soceccccsececese OOO 
[Steward’s fee included. ] 
A limited number of third-class ngers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TW FENTY DOLLARS. " ss 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
3 Broadway, N.Y. 


Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Shi full, 
commantonse at once with the Agent. out p being but &« 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM a ape co. 


HE Uarrep SF prare MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton 
mander, and the fom BOL Lines, commander, will leave New York, owe 
and Southampton, for year 1853. on tne following days: 














abi FROM NEW yeas. - Witesste FROM HAVRE. 
Epo coos 60s seen ebruary.... n Y.... «.+..-February..,. 16 
Saturday,......... -March...... 12 EET 0 4c 5649044 “March... .. 16 
Saturday,. . April. c) Wednesday ........... + és cod 
7 Wednesday 060 Scccelecscd coe 16 
4 Wednesday 6 cebu oee June...... . 6 
2 Wednesday ........... Foccccee 8 
30 Wednesday ........... August......1 
Wednesday ..... ..... A er 
Wednesday ...... .+.. September... ..26 
Wednesday ........... October ... ..23 
80s 6eeeores November... .21 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These steamers, built eo Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, st or a by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
—— reap od = most approved iin insta ae 

Stopping at Southampton both goir 4 returning, the a ers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, , 4 the economy of time and money _ , 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first elem, Tertetx, 
second class,....... 70 

a from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,......... £800 
“ second alass,.... |. : £.500 


No Ten secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON sot, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, A 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBRS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 








These ships ha been built for 
thelr construction, as aloo in thelr engines, to ensure strength tat 


commodations for are Yoredotys ya he 3 
Price of passage trom New York te Liverpool in first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Rxcle- 
use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 




















is 








i 

: 

sods (2 | Wedoeedayy. 20000: = 

passers es ™ 
a oe ° oteet is, ° 
” 4a eet ots « 
x aS 

: a z 
poorer mS oes 
a cecbes A one? 
Ieee aR ean a 
EY ae Rue mS 
pret os Beonrss om 


For freight or © passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
EK. G. ROBERTS & CO. hy King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER; Havre. 


The owners of these ships will ag be edevtutabte for gold, silver, bullion, oa sposte, Jewelry, Bue, 
ealess 0 of lading are signed therefor, and the 


cious stones or metals, value thereof expouned 
therein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 







Chief Cabin Passage ...............+.. $120 | Second Cabin Passage..........+..0000- O10 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiéf Cabin Passage . . see +++ 8100 | Second Cabin Passage.................. S8 
moe ‘The she from Boston call at Hala. 
Arabia,. o- > Captaing gantn,. -Capt. Lerrom, 
Persia, . : he Europa, . Capt. Suanvon, 
Asia, .. Capt. Canada... .. Capt. Stone, 
Africa, . Capt. A, Niagara... .. . Capt. Lane 


These vessels carry a clear White light at thelr mast head—green on ctasbearé tow—red on pest 
iw. 


errr  SSEReew August Sist, 1853. 
Arabia...... .. Kept. 7th, 
Europa, Sept. 4th, “* 
A ons Sept. 2'st, ‘* 
Niagara. . ° Boston one . Sept. Wh, * 
Africa ea ee ..October 5th, “ 
America sonne occ cces MEE s cocses ouepewes Octob’r 12th, “ 
Arabia, .... 0906685 see * ‘Tee tuk... 1] Wednesday... . ......+ ++ -Octob’r 19th, = 


Berths not compet until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not ne By pe ed for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, e. sereur. 
Cestions Picea, <r ae Sale ot Lading are signed therefor, aud the value thereof 


Por hel freight or passage, apply to E. ove ARD 
Bowling Green. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 

CITY OF GLsecoe. 3 ay A oom. Capt. William Wylie. 


MEX Aye Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADEL ELPA 200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2.20 tons, (new ship). 





City of G Guan ey uss. | P Mencken, .Welessieg, A 24, 1863. 
ol eee. Datu A ° o! anchester, . a) 

cy at Manchester ‘Saturday, ~ | ie “ | Bae of of Glasgow . . - Woimeasy Kept. is “ 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. .. Wed y, Oct. 12, * 





node OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saloon after Staterooms ......... 005. = pipes Se SES een thet 20 guineas 
midshi > -teebnwen err idship na% <“ ee 
.. forward .. cocbaveanampente ay pe ewent 
Including Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $36 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing ont their friends 
at corresponding rates. 
Freight, 80s. per ton ; coarse goods, hardware, &c., will be taken subject to agreement. 
An experienced surgewn will be carried on each sbip. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on En~land and Ireland. 
For freight or prssage apply to THUMAS KIC manpeoe, 15 Broadway. N. Y. 
r No. 9 Walnnt Street. Philadelphia. 
RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8. MAEL LINE. 
The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisu, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 
The § wo Ship ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every TugspAY afternoon, at 4 
o’cloc 
Freight received every Friday and Saturday, enteg and seer, but not after 3 o'clock on 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 


LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 


LONDON LINE oF PACKETS. 
oq. tttented hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 


as Fh following ships, composing the line of packets under the icy of } subscribers, are in- 
hereafter to sail from New York ar and from London on the follo Thursdays throughout 
to 











the year ; hi d and reccive paessngers co eonal vis : 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London, 

Marg. Evans. Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29,| July 28, Novem. 17, 

Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 23, Oct. 14, | April 21, August Ll, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,| May 5, August 25, December 15, 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, — 21, Nov. lv | May 19, Septem. &, December 29, 
Devonshire, Hovey Avg. 4 Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 

Victoria, Ghemelen, Aug. 18, Dec. June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1. Dec. 22, | June 30, October 20, 

Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15.| July 14, Novem. 3. 





These ships are all of the first clase; and are commanded by able and cmuerienned navigators, 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 


The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, outward, tor each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these kets will be r =a for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills signed . Apply to 

NOW SN Ris B10 Sots arn 

0 
ALEX’R WILEY, 5 dha 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





MARTINEAU, CROSKEY’ & O., , Agents, South pt 
NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON,........- Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN........ 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Prorosep Dares or Sattinc—1853. 
From New York. 





+e+e.+..Capt. E. Higgins, 





















































egement and the investment of its accumu surplus in this Pro: thus combining the chiet 
teasoun which reader one Life Office superior to another, wth thowe which must speak home tal 
who are interested in the of and to select this office upon public 
Grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in with of assurance 
materially more advan than those of any other now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the c! of of offices having Branc 

that a Britich office of six years standing has in effecting in 


ee 
i 
it 
i 
aa 
: 





at from 5 to 6 oe, ‘ 
THOS. M. [SIMON dod 
ing St., Hamilton, ©, W. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 


, March 30 | Washington... .., Wednesday, 

April 27 | Hermann .. oo Neoheaiee One ii 
» May 25 ashington... ... Wednesday, Nev. 9 
* June 22| Hermann ....... ednesday, 


oe Wi Dee. 7 
" 2\| Ww hesuan 
ow » ashington . Wednesday, Jan. 4 








Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabi main : 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 100 ; second do. $60. mn, saloon, $120 ; first 
ll Letters fil be signed ay by eye Ve! Sy Office. 
Ro Bills of Lading wi signed ou the day of 
aes at yh ay 
For freight or passage eDply MOLLER, SAND # RIERA, 26 South ot., Now York. 
remen. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. & CO., Southampton. 








FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


TErt STEAMSHIP ** MERLIN.” Captain Crown, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 
with Mails and P: c sesengers, om a 
ee ae” i thee. Be 





For Freight or Passag®, apply to 
-~ E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Gr en, New York, 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Titi iow Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, wil) 
as 








Skips. Captains. From New York. sw ye 
Constellation,........Allen,......... | April 1l., Aug. 11. .Dec. 11] Jan. 26 Sep. 
. -Harvey. Feb. 11,.June 11. Oct. 11 | Mar. 26. .July 26. .Nov. 
Jan. 11, .May 11, ‘Sept. 11} Feb. 26. .June 26, .Oct. 
. | Mar. stot 11. ‘Fov. 11 Apr. 26, . Aug. 2%. . Dec. 
These shi ere all of the largest, less, end men of character ——- 
Their cabin accommodations are all Uht'can be desired in. po sired a point of como and convenience 
furnished e description 
Price of passage to Li RB. occ canes obncuc AD 
” “to New sh ennes te. 
KERMIT TF A CAROW N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & ©O., Liverpool. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


D LINE.—The 
preety try ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 


New Yor . 
8T. DENIS, Ist January 
Follansbee, master. Ist September ‘ 
8T.NICHOLAS, ; Ist February 
Ist June. ... 
Bragdon, master, lst . uly 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) tet Heseh 0 0's co reece sce tecce te i we ane. 
Conn, master. Ist November 20220222222 TITUIIITQ teen December, 
WILLIAM TELL, let April Seeerenateen lob May. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, vided with all requisite articles for the come 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of is $100, without wines or 


mors. 
bh but those 
sent to the euboert bers be forwarded free fm DvD & HINCKEN actually 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, No. 10, PARE PLACE. 

























